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Read this About Ourselves and our Perfected 
System of Piano Selling by Mail. 


There are no two piano firms inthe West whose net yearly sales, combined, 
equal ours. There are no two piano firms in the West whose net yearly sales, 
BY MAIL, combined, equal ours. And, of course, there’s a reason. It is this: 
For over thirty years we have made a special study of supplying out-of- 
town buyers with pianos, and doing so ina satisfactory manner. The resultof 
this study is that we are today better enabled to handle this class of business 
than any other concern in this part of the country, for we offer the mal order 
buyer the very same advantages in every way, and atno greater cost to him, as 
we do the resident buyer right herein Denver. Of course this means munch in 
purchasing a piano It means your selection is not limited—you choose from 
12 to 15 different standard makes. It means you are afforded the greatest 
possible range of quality and price—prices range from an absolutely new, 
guaranteed piano at $200 to $300, $350, $450 and $500 up for the best in world; it 
means you can buy and pay for an instrument in strict accord with your in- 
come, by using our monthly system of paying; in short, it means you can now 
furnish home and family witha good piano, and do 80 without any great extra 
effort at all, where before, no matter how great the need, it would have been im- 
practicable to even consider such a course. 

Therefore, if you really want a piano and want to know the best and safest 
way to buy it, the first step toward the acquirement of that knowledge is to 
write for our proposition. If this is all it takes, may we not send you the facts? 
Then write today. You will never regret it. 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO., 


(THE LARGEST MUSIC CONCERN IN COLORADO) 


1625-27-29-31 California St. DENVER, COLO. 


Pianos * Piano Players * Player Pianos .* Talking Machines, Etc. 


Write for Catalogs. 


Want a Piano 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


No. 1. 


THE WOUNDED LAMB. 


RICHARD J. HICKS 


A man riding by on horseback called 
to one of our boarders, who stood out 
beside the road, ‘‘There’s a band of 
mountain sheep up at the brick-yard, 
Harry; go up and get one.’’ 

Harry dashed back into the house, 
threw on his hunting coat, grabbed his 
rifle, whistled to his dogs, and was gone. 
As he hurried through the gate my 
brother and I heard him shout, ‘‘Come 
on, boys; mountain sheep.”’ 

We dropped the ax and saw, with 
which we were operating on the wood- 
pile, and keeping out of mother’s sight, 
sneaked away from the barn and ran 
along after the hunter, just as happy as 
his dogs, dancing and leaping with 
glistening eyes and little whines of de- 
light. About half way to the brick- 
yard we met a team; the driver stopped 
and showed us his load. Our boyish 
hearts were filled with joy at the sight of 
the three hairy bodies the wagon con- 
tained—two does and a buck. The fe- 
males looked kind of meek and sad, but 
the grizzled old male was grand and 
noble, even as he lay there on the hay in 
the bottom of the wagon. His big eyes 
were partly closed and bits of dirt and 
grass stuck to them; but the massive 
horns were rough and rugged as the 
granite peaks. They appeared aggres- 





sive, almost fierce, even in death. Harry 
was talking to the man on the seat, and 
I heard him say, ‘‘My partner killed 
these three and wounded another last 
night. Yes, there’s more there, yet—in 
that grove, down by the creek,’’ he 
shouted, as our companion turned and 
walked on, almost running, charging 
his muzzle-loader as he went. 

Quietly we huddled down behind a 
fallen tree and waited, in sight of one of 
the sheep trails. The two dogs were 
leashed together and their chain was 
fastened to a belt Harry wore. He 
rested his rifle on the log, while Tom and 
I crouched near the hounds, instantly 
ready to clasp our hands over their 
noses. This wasn’t the first time we five 
were out hunting together, and I think 
my brother and I were as well-trained 
as the dogs. We had been in our retreat 
only a few minutes when a plaintive 
‘*ba-a-a’’ loitered through the pines. 
Tom and I clasped our four-footed com- 
rades to prevent their making any 
sound. Harry settled down further 
behind his shield. The trembling 
‘*ba-a-a’’ was repeated, and peering 
closely along the run-way, through the 
gnarled trunks, we glimpsed moving ob- 
jects. Harry carefully pressed his 
shoulder up to the stock of his gun, ex- 
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2 OUTDOOR 


tended his open hand toward us, en- 
joining silence, then folded it over the 
breech, and with his face held close to 
the polished wood, waited. A sniffling 
nose emerged from behind a clump of 
willows, a pair of thin legs prodded the 


mossy river bank, asoft body slowly 
shoved into view till the whole of a 
little lamb wavered there. And then, 


did my eyes deceive me? No; for gazing 
closer 1 saw the down held head of a 
doe, and her nose was thrust under the 
flank of her baby; and looking still 
closer, 1 perceived that one leg dangled 
helplessly while the other scarcely 
touched the ground. The dog I held be- 
came very uneasy at sight of the game 
and straining his nose from my grasp, 
uttered a low, eager whine. 

The mother sheep jerked up her head, 
startled, the little, one fell in a heap 
with a piteous bleat, both dogs sprang to 
their feet, and just as a massive horned 
head thrust from the shadow, she 
wheeled, and we heard the band crash- 
ing through the timber. 

Harry emitted a quick ‘‘ Well, I’ll be 
damned,’’ in which surprise, apprecia- 
tion, and commendation were mingled, 
rose and laid down his rifle, and slowly 
walked out to the fawn. He stood a full 
minute and gazed thoughtfully at the 
little creature lying there, coolly survey- 
ing the pussy willows with its beautiful, 
liquid eyes. Tom and I fastened the 
dogs to a small tree, and approached the 
hunter just as he dropped upon his knees. 
There was a deep, feeling tone in his 
voice when he spoke. ‘‘ Poor little fel- 
ler,’’ he said, tenderly clasping one of 
the fragile legs. ‘‘One leg broke, and 
the other pretty near. They broke your 
leg and left you to suffer and die; didn’t 
they? Gosh, you’ve got pretty eyes, 


little feller; and there’s tears in ’em, 
Tom, you go 


too. Does your leg hurt? 









LIFES. 





down to the creek and wet this handker- 
chief. We'll see what we can do for the 
little feller.’’ 

Tom took the large silk handkerchief 


and brought it dripping with ice-cold 
water, and Harry wrapped the soft 
folds round the shattered limb. Then 
he poured the powder from his flask, a 
small oval can, into a damp depression. 
I grasped his arm and cried, ‘‘Why, 
Harry, you'll destroy that powder.’’ 

‘*That’s all right, Al; I won’t use the 
rifle again; I might make a miss shot, 
and cause suffering, like this.’’ And 
there was a light in his grizzled face that 
made him look good. 

With a stone for a hammer, he 
flattened the canister, and shaped it like 
a tube, which he placed over the silken 
bandage. ‘‘Al, give me that long cord 
in my coat pocket.’’ This he wound 
round the metal splint and fastened the 
end securely. He next took the ban- 
danna from his neck, wet it in the 
ereek and sponged the other leg, which 
had a ragged flesh wound above the 
heek. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ you bring the 
dcgs, and keep the maway from me; I’m 
going to pack the little feller home. I 
guess he ain’t more’n five or six days 
old.’’ He raised the tiny animal up in 
his strong arms, and gazed into the won- 
dering, innocent face; then he started 
down the creek. 

That was long before our elaborate 
game laws were formulated, but I often 
think if every man obeyed the code to- 
ward his four-footed friends, which God 
has placed in bis heart, government pro- 
tection would be unnecessary. 

Harry lived with us many years after 
that, but his rifle was never pointed at 
anything that wore hoofs. 

The little feller? Oh, yes! His legs 
healed all right, and that fali Harry 


























A MAGAZINE 


took him three times to the place where 
the sheep used to come to drink; but in 
the morning we always heard Charley 
bumping the kitchen door. After we 
children all grew up, one day a party of 
eastern tourists—sportsmen, I suppose 


Australian black swan nesting. 


OF 





THE WEST. 


they called themselves—came to our little 
town. Late that night Charley dragged 
himself home from the hill, where he had 
been feeding, with a gaping hole in his 
hip. That’s his head up there on the 
wall. 





Photo by Walter Burke 
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The Angler's Farewell. 


(See opposite page.) 














Back to Slagle River. 


When memories come a-thronging 
And my heart grows sick with longing, 

Then I start for Slagle River far away; 
Where its running waters travel 
Over white and yellow gravel, 

And its every silvery ripple whispers, “Stay.” 
There the old world’s tiring schemes 
Fade, as did the troubled dreams 

That would sometimes in my childhood’s slumbers steal. 
And from which in cold affright 
1 would waken in the night; 

Then I'd be so glad to find they were not real. 


Near that river I am wishing 
I could be, and go a-fishing, 

For the woods and waters give to life new zest. 
There the mellow song of thrushes 
All my sorrow softly hushes 

Into something sweet and holy, full of rest. 
There I'd wander, fish, and dream, ; 
By that beauty-haunted stream, 

While the hautboy call of winds on mountains wild, 
Floating down in cadence low 
To my thrilled ear far below 

Seems to murmur “peace” to nature’s tired child. 


To Slagle I'll be turning 
When life’s fitful fever burning 

Low within my heart, shall hint of toil’s release. 
Away from care and fretting 
There shall come a long forgetting; 

Death can soothe the saddest heart to perfect peace. 
There at last my feet stall stay, 
And perchance my spirit stray 

Glad, resistless, where that river casts its spell; 
All my restless longings stilled, 
Every hope and joy fulfilled, 

While its silver lips are chanting ‘All is well.” 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 





The Spell of the Slagle. 


White cascades, softest shades, 


Bonnie river talking there— 

Chuckling, shining, passing fair— 

Singing ripples all commotion 

While you seek the calling ocean 
In your glee. 

As the brook-trout leap and dart, 

How your power grips the heart, 
Mastering me! 


Liquid purls, crystal swirls, 

Chuckling rushes, dizzy whirls! 

What a merry little stream! 

Here we sit and bask and dream— 
Idly rest, 

Pick violets that suit us, 

Or sweet blossoms of arbutus, 
And are blest. 


Dim lagoons, mystic glades! 

Sighing branches of the pines; 

Giant hills whose wooded lines 
Gladly sway 


While the winds a message bring 


An evasive, sentient thing 
From far away. 


niarlight true on the dew 

In the lilies neath the blue 

Of the quiet midnight sky, 

Till the moon is riding high 
Through the clouds; 

What a darling little river— 

Is this blessing from the Giver, 
Far from crowds. 


L. F. BROWN. 
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BRAVES OF ARKANSAS. 





W. G. OSBORNE. 


The hunting instinct seems to be as 
common and natural to mankind as the 
mating instinct. There are some men 
who may never have had a desire to 
marry, but where is the man who, when 
you put a gun into his hands, will not 
feel the blood slip faster in his veins 
and experience a desire to go out and 
hunt something. 

But as we all know, there are hunters 
and then again there are hunters. There 
are some hunters who will not hunt 
anything but ‘‘varmints,’’ and then 
there are other hunters who wil! hunt 
anything but varmints. There are 
hunters who, all alone in the heart of 
the wild, will roll up and go to sleep 
amid strange calls and noises that would 
freeze the blood of any tenderfoot, and 
then again we have heard of hunters 
who earried smelling salts. 

This great difference in some of the 


various descendants of Nimrod, the 
‘‘mighty hunter before the Lord,’’ was 


exemplified in a very forcible manner to 
some of us westerners last year. 

It was when three of us made a trip 
in a boat from Denver down the Platte, 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers to the 
Gulf. 

Naturally, on such a trip as this, we 
met a good many hunters of varying de- 
grees of experience and veracity and we 
were regaled with many camp-fire sto- 
ries worthy of a better district, but it 
was in Arkansas that we had our funny 
bone dislocated and our sense of humor 
so strained, that no denizen of the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms can mention hunting to 
use again, without calling up a laugh 
like mother used to make, and a recol- 


lection of a certain nine mighty hunters 
of the Mississippi bottoms, powder 
flashes of the Arkansas ‘‘wilderness.’’ 

For the.gake of feelings, I will not say 
exactly where it was. I will not say 
just how near it was to Luxora, Ar- 
kansas, but we landed not an awfully 
great distance from that place, camped 
and decided to stay over a day and 
hunt wild turkeys. 

Next morning by going back into the 
tall eypress before sunup, we were lucky 
enough to get a couple of fine ones be- 
fore breakfast, and so we thought we 
would spend the morning visiting some 
of the natives, and on hunting up one of 
their cabins, we were told by the women 
folks that, the turkey signs being nu- 
merous, a party of nine men had gone 
out that same morning ona_ turkey 
hunt and did not expect to be back until 
evening. 

On hearing this we decided to loaf 
around all day and see what the result 
of their hunt might me. So we amused 
ourselves during the day by catfishing 
and hunting swamp rabbits along the 
cenebrakes. 

Night eame, but it brought no hunt- 
ing party, no sign of them. The women 
‘*reckoned’’—-they are always reckoning 
in this section—they ‘‘reckoned’’ that 
the men folks would come in during the 
night some time. But they ‘‘reckoned’’ 
without their host and at last even the 
dogs got a little worried. 

We might say here, that, being after 
turkeys, and not ’coon or ‘possum, the 
hunters had left the dogs at home as 
was customary in such an event. If the 
dogs had been with them we would have 





sremenmns we 
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had no story to tell, and that is saying 
something for the dog family. 

The religious, political and _ ethical 
desires of these ‘‘swamp angels’’ are, 
each and all, satisfied in the pursuit of 
‘coon hunting. And a swamp angel 
without a gun and a ’coon dog is a dead 
one. If his wife dies, he can get another 
one, or go halves with some other fellow. 
But, take away his dog, and he is a de- 
relict, sure enough. 

And these nine Nimrods, that night 
were dogless, derelict, and ‘‘skeart,’’ too. 

At last, in the early dawn of the next 
morning, when the upstream breeze was 
just beginning to move among the syca- 
more and cypress of the river banks, 
nine hungry and forlorn looking objects 
came straggling home, and with wide- 
open eyes and disheveled appearance, 
told how they had been kept out in the 
woods all night by a ‘‘panthiah.’’ 

After a while we got the whole story 
from them. It seems that they had not 
gotten many turkeys—only four in fact 
—and with these they were on their way 
home through the woods, just after dark, 
when they heard the cry of a panther. 
This must have turned their livers pale, 
for instead of keeping on homeward so 
long as the panther did not get obnox- 
ivus, they stopped, held a council and de- 
cided that being without dogs, they were 
in a bad fix. They started on, however, 
for a way, but soon heard the ‘* catwail’’ 
again behind them—and then all the 
starch went out of them. 

There are not many panthers in Ar- 
kansas (the Lord just put a few of them 
there for fun, to seare ‘*swamp angels’’ 
and this particular panther had nine of 
them seared to a finish.) 


They held another council, and then 
io pacify the appetite of the varmint, 
they tore to pieces their four turkeys 
and left them on the trail and went on 
again hoping he would find and eat them 
and be satisfied. But if he did find the 
turkeys it did not seem to make any 
difference, for he soon howled again, and 
nearer. ‘That settled it, and, although 
they were less than two miles from home 
they got a lot of wood together and built 
a fire to keep him off and crouched 
around it all night with their guns 
cocked, expecting every minute to hear 
a leap and feel his fangs buried in their 
skinny ribs. 

lt was not long before all the loose 
wood in their immediate vicinity was 
burned up, and then they were in an- 
other dilemma. They were afraid to leave 
the fire to get more wood. But by 
spasms of heroism and courage and the 
aid of burning brands, they managed to 
get enough wood to keep the fire going 
until morning and keep away the orie- 
eyed whangdoodlie. Then when the pale 
flush of dawn lit up the paler hue of 
their faces, nine men with loaded guns 
started home to brag about their narrow 
escape. 

We listened to their story with sober 
faces, but had a conniption fit when we 
got back to our camp, and none of us 
since then can ever think of the hunters 
of the Mississippi bottoms, without call- 
ing up a mind’s picture of nine wild- 
eyed swamp angels with cocked guns, 
crouching around a bonfire in the woods 
and waiting for the attack on a ‘‘pan- 
thiah.’’—I’1l bet the ‘‘ panthiah’’ himself 
is laughing yet over it—that is if he ever 
knew they were there. 


a 
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The Pathfinder. 


O West, strange West, with your breadths and heights, 
And your voice of the Unknown calling, 
What lure is there in your dim far lights, 
In your shadows eastward falling? 
In your spaces wide, in your sandy tide 
With its pathless wastes unbroken, 
In your guarded stream with gold a-gleam— 
What lure, what charm, what token? 


O West, wide West, where the winds are born, 
Whence the waters, freed, come flowing, 

What bonds unseen, what vows unsworn, 
Compel my onward going? 

In your winsome smile there are witch and wile, 
A glamour and a. greeting, 

Your beckoning hand my ways command, 
My lingering steps entreating. 


Farewell, O East, with your cramping walls, 
And your millions thronging, striving, 

You hold me not with the ’customed calls 
Of your cities crowding, driving. 

O West untried, with the full flood-tide, 
My willing steps come fleeting, 

To that unknown land whose beckoning hand 
Gives promise with its greeting. 


HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 
































A California jack-rabbit drive. 
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DRIVING THE 


ROBERT N. 


The New England huntsman who goes 
forth on a crisp, wintry morning in 
search of the wary rabbit, feels fully 
compensated for his tingling fingers and 
frost-bitten toes, if after a long jaunt 
through snow-covered woods and fields, 
he is fortunate enough to bag but one; 
and if he has any heart at all, he instine- 
tively experiences, as he trudges home- 
ward, a certain regard for the swift- 
footed creature slung over his shoulder 
that has led him so merry a chase. 

But in certain states of the West, par- 
ticularly Colorado, California, Utah, 
Idaho and Oregon, where the rabbit is 
so numerous as to be considered a pest, 
it is not hunted in the same spirit or for 
the same purposes as is the rabbit of 
New England. 

In the western states that large spe- 
cies of rabbit known as the jack rabbit, 
by girdling young fruit trees and de- 
vastating rich crops and vineyards, does 
damage each year to the extent of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. He is 
therefore not hunted for food or sport, 
but for the sole purpose of ridding the 
land of a very destructive enemy. 

When one considers that in one county 
in California, in a single year, damage 
was done to the extent of $600,000, and 
that one county of Idaho was obliged to 
spend in a year over $30,000 in bounties 
alone, one can readily understand why 
the western huntsman chases the rabbit 
with a feeling of savage resentment that 
is not shared by the unprovoked hunts- 
man of the East. 

Many schemes have ben resorted to in 
an effort to check the depredations of 
the jack rabbit; poison, traps, electricity 


JACK-RABBIT. 


REEVES. 


have been used, and epidemics have been 
introduced, but none of these has proved 
so effective, and surely none so exciting 
as that organized hunt known as the 
rabbit drive. While Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho have had some remarkable drives, 
it is in California that the largest drives 
have been held and the most rabbits de- 
stroyed. Nowhere in the world, except 
Australia, are rabbits so numerous as in 
California. One can gather some idea 
of how that state is overrun with them 
when it is said that in Modoe county, in 
northern California, nearly twenty-five 
thousand rabbits were killed in three 
months on a tract of land less than eight 
miles square; and in the central part of 
the state on a ranch in the San Joaquin 
Valley, containing less than seven hun- 
dred acres, eight thousand rabbits were 
killed in nine days, during three drives. 
But the record for rabbit driving is 
held by Fresno county, the greatest fruit 
raising county in the state. In that 
county four drives, covering a wider ter- 
ritory, brought death to forty-three 
thousand rabbits. It, is but natural 
therefore, that in California, a jack rab- 
bit drive should always be looked upon 
as an event of considerable importance. 

The first thing necessary to insure a 
successful rabbit drive is the construc- 
tion of a proper trap. This is done by 
erecting, on a piece of land, free from 
hijls and gullies, diverging fences of 
laths or wire netting in the shape of a 
huge ‘‘V’’. These fences extend gen- 
erally two or three miles in each direc- 
tion, and they have been known to ex- 
tend as far as seven miles. They are 
rarely over two or three feet in height, 
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which is plenty high enough, for while 
jack rabbits have been known to leap as 
high as six feet, they have seldom in 
their fright succeeded in clearing one of 
these low fences. At the point where 
the fences converge an enclosure or cor- 
ral with a swinging or sliding gate is 
built about one hundred to two hundred 
feet in diameter. 

When the day set for a big drive is at 
hand crowds begin to assemble from 
neighboring cities and counties. Vehicles 
of all kinds are pressed into service, and 
to heighten the excitement excursions 
are often gotten up by the railroads. By 
8 o’clock all are ready and the drive be- 
gins. Under the direction of experi- 
enced rabbit drivers the long, motley 
line moves slowly forward. Men, women 
and boys, armed with whips, sticks and 
ciubs, in buggies, on horseback and on 
foot, all joint in the hunt; those on foot 
going ahead and thrashing vigorously at 
the bunches of sage and chapparral. Un- 
like the cotton-tail rabbit who lives in 
burrows, the jack lives under bushes and 
in patches of weeds and grass. And 
from these latter places hundreds are 
seen popping up and dashing away at 
full speed before the oncoming caval- 
eade. Now and then a jack tries to 
back track, but instantly some horseman, 
in true cowboy style, wheels about, and 
with a long club or butt end of a whip 
brings his ‘‘narrow gauge mule’’ to the 
ground. 

After the drive has progressed a few 
miles the long fences diverging from the 


corral are reached and between these the 
jacks dash madly through the stifling 
dust toward the inevitable death-trap at 
the end. The drive now becomes ex- 
ceedingly excitng as the space between 
thc long fences narrows, and the thous- 
ands of screeching jacks are driven 
closer and closer together, and it is now 
that they begin to fall thick and fast. 
On every hand their dead bodies attest 
the agility of their pursuers. But the 
climax of the drive is reached at the en- 
trance of the corral. It is here that the 
work of slaughter begins. Men and 
boys rush about beating down the 
screaming creatures as they pour like a 
torrent through the corral gate. Once 
they are all dispatched or driven into 
the corral, men, boys and dogs leap into 
the inclosure and fall upon them with 
mereiless vigor. It is well that the rab- 
bit is not a hardy creature and com- 
bative, or the scene would be indeserib- 
able. A tap on the back of the head 
with a club or a vigorous shake by a 
dog and life is extinct. Nevertheless one 
cannot help but express sentiments of 
aversion as the timid, trapped creatures 
are clubbed mercilessly to death. 
‘*Cruel,’’ you exclaim; and cruel it is, 
but the farmer or orchardist whose 
crops have been ruined views the scene 
of carnage with different eyes; and when 
it is all over anxiously awaits the next 
drive that will hasten the extermination 
of what he rightfully regards as _ his 
greatest enemy. 
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The four of us were spread out in the 
furry end of the smoker. We were com- 
pleting the details of a scheme of Peck’s 
whereby each entry staked a sum of 
simoleons on his likelihood of bagging 
the first deer of the season. The pre- 
liminaries were many and warmly 
contested but in due time were overcome 
to the mutual satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The fever that was already 
coursing in our veins rose at least two 
degrees by reason of the added impetus 
and as we spun along toward the north- 
ern woods each man sank down in the 
shelter of his pipe and grew busy with 
his own anticipations. 

In ‘‘the baggage car ahead’’ was our 
kit and arsenal and awaiting us at the 
little crackerbox of a station we could al- 
most see the bronzed features of Jimmy 
Weisler, who had not failed us in six 
seasons. Jimmy had a team and wagon, 
a clear head, an amazing appetite and 
above all the inborn capacity for bring- 
ing just the necessities required for a 
prolonged stay in the deeper woods. 

As we drew up at the platform Peck 
cranec his head out of the window and 
remarked : 

‘*Here he is, boys!’’ 

The next moment we were piling off 


N. H. CROWELL 








stentorian 


Jimmy’s 
yell, as he swung his battered hat: 
‘*Hippityraw! By ginger!’’ 


the train to meet 


‘‘Well, how’re they perambulatin’, 
Jim?’’ inquired Collins, as he 
the weatherbeaten guide’s palm. 

‘*Fine. Seen one within a rod of the 
shack last night. He left tracks like a 
piepan !”’ 

‘*Great!’’ 

Then we jumped into our baggage 
and were soon rattling away through 


grasped 


the gathering dusk, pipes aglow and 
happy. 

‘*Any new faces, Jim?’’ asked Smith, 
presently. 


‘Not a mug. We own this ’ere hull 
territory, boys,’’ said Jimmy, waving 
his pipe in a sweeping circle. 

‘*‘Camp same place as last time, | 
Suppose?’’ ventured Peck, later with 
trepidation in his voice. Peck adored 
conveniences. 

‘*Nope. Goin’ further up the creek 
this pop. Got a pazaza of a spring right 
in front of the front door up there.’’ 

‘*Yum-yum!’’ muttered Smith, whose 
reputation as a_ teetotaller had 
wooden limb. 

The wiry horses traveled along at a 
brisk pace and we were soon traversing 


one 
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Our camp and the first deer. 


a narrow road through the gloom of the 
primeval forest. An hour, or maybe 
two, later, Jimmy gave a spasmodic 
sign of an intent to stop. 

‘Getting pretty near it, Jim?’’ asked 
Peck, weakly. 

““Yep. G’lang there Spike!’’ replied 
Jim. 

A bad fifteen minutes ensued ended 
by a sudden ‘‘Ho-whoa thar, ye tarnal 
beasts ye!”’ 

Jimmy dove under the seat and ex- 
humed a lantern. By its light we be- 
held the dim outlines of an old shack 
that possessed the earmarks of recent 
and hasty manufacture. A leanto at 
one end provided for the team, after 
which we went inside and witnessed the 
adept Jimmy perform the remarkable 
feat of making a fire in thirty seconds. 

When the little flat-topped stove was 
getting red in the face and the atmos- 
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phere was acquiring a comfortable home- 
like blue with curling smoke we threw 
aside our metropolitan reserve and re- 
lapsed into that most simple and blessed 
of all ereatures—plain, unvarnished 
man. Cares and the strife of worldly 
things were far outstripped, trouble was 
hopelessly distanced here. Our hearts 
beat with the rising vigor of anticipa- 
tion—we were floating in an air of com- 
radeship that can only be understood by 
those lucky mortals who have been there 
themselves. 

Jimmy’s face beamed as he bustled 
about the place. Hardened pioneer that 
he was, he seemed as eager as a boy to be 
up and doing with the rest of us. Our 
first meal put us in fighting trim for the 
morning’s sport. 

‘* Well, where away this trip, Jimmy ?’’ 
remarked Peck as he passed his hand 
lovingly over a rather noticeable stom- 
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ach and edged his chair toward the fire. 

**Spose you want to get up right early 
as usual, eh?’’ suggested Jimmy, feel- 
ingly. 

“Early? I’d go this minute if I 
wasn’t afraid you’re a warden in dis- 
guise,’’ said Peck. 

**All right. The openin’ engagement 
will begin about 4:15 to-morrow a. m. 
I’ll try to show you a small herd of 
deer.’’ 

The day’s journey, combined with the 
comfortable warmth of Jim’s fire, lulled 
us to rest so thoroughly that when Jim 
shook us awake next morning he had ex- 
treme difficulty in convineing Peck that 
he was not attempting some heinous 
prank. Peck insisted strongly that he 
had not slept over eleven minutes and 
dug up his watch to back his words. 
Then he hurriedly shoved the watch 
back, grunted sheepishly and began a 
Greco-Roman match with his trousers. 

A half-hour later five men armed to 
the teeth, stole silently away into the 
sombre forest. 

‘*Step high and talk low!’’ was Jim’s 
perennial injunction and he repeated it 
on this oceasion. His long limbs were 
setting a rapid pace into the depths of 
the timber. 

‘*Much farther?’’ asked Collins, pres- 
ently, ‘‘Hope this steeplechase ends 
pretty quick.”’ 

‘*Nother mile or so,’’ was Jim’s reply, 
without glacing back. 

After a time our guide paused and 
squatted down, peering intently ahead. 

**Nearly there,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Nearly where?’’ said Collins. 

**Sh! You two fellows stay here. I'll 
plant Peck and Smith in about a min- 
ute.”’ 


The three stole quietly off and were 
gone fifteen minutes or so. Then a twig 


erackled and Jim came up behind us. He 
looked sheepish and _ we evidently 
blushed for he drew a long face as he 
said : 

““Can’t tell what. these here ama- 
choors will do if a fellow approached ’em 
head to ’em.”’ 

He then led us off at right angles to 
the course he had taken Smith and Peck. 
After a brisk trot, we came to the edge 
of a lake—a long, narrow streak of water 
shadowed by the tall trees. 

**See that white stump down on that 
side?’’ said Jim, grasping my arm and 
pointing. ‘‘Guilty,’’ I responded. 

‘‘That’s your layout. Hundred feet 
beyond is a hole under a root. Crawl in 
and watch both ways. I'll stake Collins 
out right across from you. Don’t take 
to potshooting at each other.’’ 

I cinched my belt up a few pegs, drew 
a full breath and set out in the direction 
of my stump. Jim took Collins in tow 
and disappeared around the end of the 
lake. 

At the stump the lake was barely two 
hundred yards across and I found that 
the hole under the roots commanded a 
much better view of the water than of 
the timber back of me. It was some min- 
utes before I descried the forms of Jim 
and Collins appear on the far side. <A 
faint crackling of brush reached my 
ears and presently all was still. 

I had been squatting in my cozy re- 
treat but a short time when I noticed a 
slight fog creeping up over the bosom of 
the lake. As I idly watched it it grew 
denser and was torn into waves and frag- 
ments by a gentle breeze that came 
rippling along through it. The fog soon 
began to fade but in its stead a moist 
mixture of rain and snow began falling. 
This continued intermittently for half 
an hour at times being so thick I could 
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scarcely distinguish the other shore. 

I was crouched back in my burrow, 
rifle tucked under my bent knees and 
arms folded tightly for comfort’s sake, 
when the sudden and sharp crunching of 
gravel sent a tingle of expectancy to the 
roots of my hair. Hurriedly whisking 
the wet flakes from my eyebrows I 
leaned silently forward on one knee to 
investigate. 

‘*Whish-oosh!’’ A huge body alighted 
squarely in front of me, flung a shower 
of sand and twigs into my face and 
seampered off, leaving me toppled back 
startled and amazed. Scrambling out I 
had the good fortune to observe a gray 
outline disappear amid a group of large 
trees and with a nauseating sensation at 
the pit of my alimentary canal I crept 
moodily back into my den and thanked 
my stars that Collins had not seen the 
fiasco. 

The snow flurry eased up for a mo- 
ment’s rest and I was astonished to note 
the burly figure of Collins standing on 
the opposite edge of the lake. He was 
peering intently in my direction. 

‘Hey, you baldheaded, pockmarked 
calathumpian!’’ he called, in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘Are you awake?’’ 

**Sure I am,’’ I replied, with my heart 
pounding like a trip-hammer. 

**Didn’t a deer go by you a minute 
ago?’’ 

“Deer? Say, Collins, toss the rest of 
that bottle over here, won’t you?’’ I re- 
marked suggestively. 

**Well, I’d a swore I saw a bustin’ big 
one go by you,”’ he growled as he slid 
back out of sight. 

I breathed easier and patted myself on 
the back as being a diplomat second 
only to John Hay and Napoleon. 

More snow came, but the sky was 
lighter and I was on the alert now. Far 
up the lake the crack of Peck’s rifle put 


us on the qui vive. Being followed im- 
mediately by two more reports I judged 
that he had scored a miss. A long anx- 
ious minute went by. Suddenly, on the 
farther shore a fleeting shadow sprang 
into view at Collins’ right, crashed 
across the gravelly shore and leaped 
boldly into the water. Almost at the 
same moment Collins’ rifle spoke twice 
but with no apparent effect. The deer 
was now in the middle of the lake, swim- 
ming rapidly. 

‘*Hooray! Git ’im, Doe!’’ came Col- 
lins’ stentorian voice. 

I was more than anxious to follow 
those gratuitous instructions. I grasped 
my rifle—it seemed to weigh a ton. Never 
removing my eyes from the swimming 
deer I stole—actually sneaked—out of 
my hiding place and approached the 
water’s edge. Of a sudden the deer’s 
feet touched shallow bottom and then 
began a mad seramble for the timber. I 
drew a bead and then lowered the rifle— 
a frantic deer in shallow water is a hard 
target even for an old warhorse like 
Jimmy and for me—well, I couldn’t. 

Just as the deer’s forefeet touched the 
sand on the shore my bullet ploughed a 
furrow beneath his nose that turned him 
in a wild race directly opposite the spot 
where I stood. Guided by some peculiar 
instinct I dropped to one knee to draw 
down fine on the fleeing game. I was 
conscious of a mocking blat from the 
vigilant Collins as I did so. 

Aiming deliberately at the fast reced- 
ing rump I fired, feeling in my bones 


that I was a chump with a pink tassel 
on 


But shades of Baron Munchausen! 
Over went the deer like a circus tumbler 
and sprawled out on the sand in plain 
sight. Maybe I didn’t get to my feet 
and draw in a lot of fresh air! I recol- 
lect that it ripped two top buttons off my 
vest. 
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“Good boy!’’ yelled Collins, ap- 
proaching the water as if he intended to 
wade it. 

I was footing it up the shore like a 
Piute Indian. My deer had not come to 
life again when I reached him. He had 
a hole in the front part of his bosom 
that explained his downfall. The bullet 
had caught him just behind the foreleg 
as he turned slightly to one side, passed 
through below the heart a bare inch and 
on out. To all appearances he was a 
dead deer. 

Collins and I were standing there on 
opposite sides of the little lake engaged 
in the blissful occupation of getting our 
circulation down to normal speed when 
a hoarse hoot came rolling down upon us 
from the north. It sounded something 
like that man Peck and we were not sur- 
prised to observe his robust form emerge 
from the brush and appear in strong bas 
relief against the background. 

*€ Ahoy there you Doc!’’ he roared in a 
voice that wonld have made Vesuvius 
hide its head and craw! under the sofa. 

**Yee-ah! What is it?’’ I megaphoned 
back. 

‘*T)’you shoot a deer?’’ came rolling 
down. 

“You bet! Why?’’ bellowed Collins, 
anxious to be recognized. 

‘‘He’s my meat! I filled him with 
lead! Can’t you fellows tell when a 
deer’s all in?’’ 

Collins roared. I did the same. He 
hooted. So did TI. 





Peck came tearing up through the 
brush exuding language at every pore. 

**Ah!’’ he ejaculated, as he caught 
sight of the game, ‘‘That’s the boy! 
Went quite a ways after I hit ’im, didn’t 
he?”’ 

**Oh, my, yes!’’ said Collins, in a 
strained sort of yell. 

Peck started suspiciously and glared 
across at the speaker. 

Collins was looking over with a steady 
hypnotie gleam in his opties. 

**Er—do you—ah—insinuate that I- 
ah—’’ began Peck. 

**Insinuate! Not by a diamond tiarra 
old boy! We merely wish to howl the 
fact that you are dreaming, that is all! 
That deer was killed, slain, demolished 
and otherwise butchered by our archaic 
friend in the pink hunting kimono. 
Have a chew?”’ 

Collins was the sassiest man I ever 
laid eyes on. Peck glared at him in a 
manner sufficient to take away an ordi- 
nary man’s appetite, but Collins was not 
feazed. 

Then a search was instituted for the 
‘*filling’’ of lead mentioned by Peck. It 
was minus. 

Later in the evening a trifling finan- 
cial matter was broached and disposed of 
satisfactorily. The victims spoke feel- 
ingly of squeezes, corners, bull luck and 
flinty-hearted old gazaboos who couldn’t 
hit a deer unless he was staked out 
against a white background. But the 
jackpot was over with for another year. 














Adirondack sugar maple—A productive tree in the sap sea- 
son. Modern buckets properly hung. 
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A GOAT AND GRIZZLY HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


O. H. BARNHILL. 


It was late in Oetober when my bro- 
ther and I received an invitation from 
my friend, T. E. K., of Essex, Montana, 
to come up and spend a few days hunt- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains. My brother 
had recently arrived from the East and 
was much elated over the prospect of see- 
ing some big game in its native haunts. 

Leaving the railroad about half way 
bewteen Essex and Paola, we proceeded 
southward, following an oid elk trail 
near a little creek. K. carried a .33 spe- 
cial Winchester and la .303 Savage, 
while my brother was armed with a 
snap-shot machine loaded with photo- 
graphic films. 

When we started it was drizzling rain, 
which changed into wet snow when we 
reached a higher altitude. Losing the 
elk trail the climbing became very dif- 
ficult and when we reached a little clump 
of trees late in the afternoon we were 
thoroughly exhausted and decided to 
avail ourselves of its shelter. We put up 
a small tent which we had brought along 
and soon were comfortably seated 
around a cheerful campfire, where tea 
was simmering and bacon sizzling. 

There were a great many elderberry 
bushes near our camp and we judged it 
must be a sort of a stamping-ground for 
bears, as they are very fond of elder- 
berries. After our fire had nearly died 
out and we were tucked between our 
blankets in the tent we were not sur- 
prised to hear the heavy tread of some 
large animal cautiously advancing; evi- 
dently a bear attracted by the scent of 
our provisions. We threw some wood on 
the fire and it blazed up brightly, but 


. 
we could see only a few feet into the 
surrounding darkness. My brother sug- 
gested that we shoot in the direction of 
the footsteps and said he didn’t believe 
it was a bear, anyhow. I know it would 
be the sheerest kind of folly to shoot at a 
bear in the dark, as there is no chance of 
killing, and a wounded bear is an ugly 
eustomer to deal with in the dark. 

We again retired into our tent and 
pretty soon we heard the bear approach 
and walk back and forth around behind 
the tent. I kept the fire going the rest of 
the night, for I knew if it were allowed 
to go out the bear would be apt to come 
in and make trouble. Once when the 
feotsteps approached close I slapped the 
side of the tent smartly with my hand. | 
heard the bear rear up with a surprised 
snort and snap his teeth viciously as he 
backed away. 

In the morning we found a path of big 
bear tracks around behind the tent. My 
brother had supposed we had been trying 
to seare him, but when he saw that path 
his eyes hung out like door-knobs. 

In the afternoon we sighted a large 
buneh of goats. We counted thirty of 
them. They were a long ways off, per- 
haps a thousand yards, and the land lay 
in such a way that there was small 
chance of getting much closer. They 
soon took fright and away they went, 
leaping over the rocks up the mountain 
side as nothing can but a mountain goat. 

We opened fire at once, having raised 
our sights to the top-notch, the goats be 
ing several hundred feet above us and 
nearly a half mile away. I selected the 
largest billy and sent seven shots after 
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Our grizzly. 


The first four 
were lost in getting the range, but the 
rest took deadly effect. 
from K.’s Winchester went 


him in rapid succession. 


Twelve bullets 
whizzing 
after the fleeing goats, bringing down a 
nanny and crippling another. 

When we came up, two snow-white 
little kids were standing near the dead 
nanny, which was their 
mother, and they were bleating piteously. 
The heart-broken grief of those little 
kids was a touching sight. They allowed 
us to approach within a few rods. 

Although we searched for hours we 
failed to find trace of the crippled goat, 
so gave up in despair, much to our cha- 
grin, as it is against my policy to ever 


evidently 
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leave wounded game where there is the 
slightest chance to recover it. 

The shades of evening were falling 
when we had finished skinning our game 
and camp was too far away to reach be- 
fore dark. After a brief search we 
found a large, over-hanging rock and 
under this we put up some poles and 
hung the goat skin thereon as a protec- 
tion against the wind. Then we built a 
fire and passed the night as best we 
could, which was not very comfortably. 

The next morning as we passed the 
scene of battle on our way back to camp 
we saw that some animal had been feast- 
ing on fresh goat meat and had tried to 
bury what remained. K. first said, 
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**mountain lion,’’ but I knew the work 
to be that of a grizzly bear, and from the 
size of the tracks we judged it was a 
large one. We came back later in the 
day and set a trap fer bruin, for we 
knew he would return. The carcass was 
placed against a ledge of rock and poles 
laid up on either side so as to form a V, 
with the bait in the point. Between the 
wings of the pen the trap was set and 
carefully concealed. The chain was fas- 
tened to a toggle about ten feet long. 

We shot two more goats that day, one 
of them being the identical goat which 
K. had crippled the day before. 

When we went to look at our trap the 
next morning we found it had 
peared. The bear had evidently been 
eaught and had carried the trap away, 
teggle and all, as the latter could not 
have been dragged through the trees. 

We at once started in pursuit, having 
no trouble in finding the trail. It led 
through a thick patch of elders, where 


disap- 
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the toggle had caught and the bear had 
enawed off some of the elders to get 
A little farther on he had come 
to the little creek before mentioned and 
had followed down its rocky bed. 


loose. 


A faint sound of erackling brush far 
ahead warned us that the bear was not 
far away. Getting our guns and camera 
ready we moved cautiously forward. The 
sounds soon ceased and we knew the bear 
was keeping still in the hope of avoiding 
discovery. 

Suddenly, in a patch of dead pines, 
we came upon a large grizzly bear. The 
camera snapped and then with a mighty 
roar the bear reared up, 
toggle high in the air. 


flinging the 
K. jumped back- 
ward and across the creek—he said he 
eouldn’t shoot over —and 
then we both fired two shots simultane- 
ously. Two of the bullets missed the 
mark, but the other two put a sudden 
end to the life of the grizzly, which must 
have weighed at least 600 pounds. 


my shoulder 


The Deer Trail. 


Alone and a-weary a-waiting— 

In this stinging, benumbing blight, 

In this silence like death Nature draws not a breath 

And bleared and befogged is the sight; 

While the horned owl’s moan drives the chill to the bone 
With a shiver and shake, on this deer trail alone— 

Will the moon never rise to-night! 


Alone and a-weary a-watching— 

O’er this silence-wrapped pall of white, 

O’er this wilderness drear and this solitude blear— 
How the hungry wolves howl to-night! 

While the fastness replies to their wailings and cries 


In quaverings wild. 


How slowly time flies! 


Oh! to-night will the moon never rise! 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW 














Alone with the musings of space. Photograph by the author. 


The Stone Face. 


Alone in that desolate place, 
Where the sun’s heated smiles 
Have laid barren the miles, 
Where the wind’s sweeping rush 
Never ceases to gush, 
With its uncanny whines, 
From the wrinkles and lines 

Of thy face. 


Alone with the musings of space, 
With its laughter and sighs 
Given life by the skies, 
With the moon’s yellow gleam 
As it plays on thy dream, 
With the heart throbs of night 
Shedding passionate light 

On thy face. 





Alone in that desolate place, 
Where solicitude fades 
Into primeval glades, 
Where eternity glides 
Through the life-tossing tides, 
Where the elements whirl 
In a riotous swirl 

Past thy face. 


—RALPH ELLISON RBID. 





























REMINISCENCES OF A SPORTSMAN. 


NED W. NORTON. 


We were camped one evening some 
years ago on the banks of the Lamoille 
River some little distance from where it 
joins the waters of Lake Champlain in 
the town of Milton, Vermont. Ned was 
referring to the schoolboy and his un- 
willingness to attend school. Not know- 
ing when a boy begins to be a man, or 
when a man ceases to be a boy, we are 
constrained to consider the schoolboy as 
a sportsman. A little one, if you like, 
an amateur, but often proficient. 

We locate our specimen in that dear 
old town of Endfield, Massachusetts, his 
first gun being an old-fashioned Enfield 
rifle cut off and bored out for a shot gun. 

He obtained it from the proceeds of 
the sales of scrap iron to the village 
blacksmith, driving cows to pasture, 
gathering cider apples, ete. Possibly 
some of the iron was sold twice and the 
blacksmith didn’t know and the railroal 
company didn’t care. The mother felt 
alarmed atthe purchase. The father 
said: “‘He may as well have it. If the 
gun does not kick him the horses will, or 
possibly he may fall off the barn roof.’’ 
Who can describe the joy he felt or tell 
how he longed to hear the gun speak? 
He poured in a handful of blasting 
powder and then followed wad after 
wad of newspaper, then the shot, and as 
the iron ramrod clanked in the barrel the 
last time and the cap was on, his spirits 
were high, and there was a fair prospect 
that his spirit would go higher. Chip- 
munks were wont to sport on the wall 
adjacent to the barn. One posed for 
him altogether as a matter of conven- 
ience. There was a terrible explosion. The 


horses plunged and whickered in the 
barn: the would-be setting hen, tied to a 
stake by the leg with a strap of selvage 
to curb her maternal desires, burst her 
bonds, and the mass of fuss and feathers 
sailed over the barnyard fence, cackling 
in fright, and the anchor rope trailing 
like the tail of a kite. 

What became of the boy, the gun and 
the squirrel? Oh; the boy went to grass, 
the gun went over his head into the 
watering trough, and the squirrel was 
dead, ‘‘every little bit of him.’’ The 
boy’s mother helped him into the house, 
unbuttoned his calico shirt and rubbed 
his shoulder with balm of gilead and 
opodeldoe, and then gave him half a pie 
as a counter-irritant, and he slept off the 
effects of all in half an hour and 
wanted more. He used the gun right 
along after that with more or less suc- 
eess. He studied loads, although of 
itself the gun was sufficient for the little 
fellow. 

He cleaned the gun in the kitchen one 
day, and then his mother cleaned the 
kitchen. He drove a pine plug in the 
nipple and then poured hot water into 
the barrel. It stood against the table 
while he fitted a rag around the stick. 
The stick stuck fast at first and then 
slipped too easy; then the black vomit 
invaded this peaceful home. 

The ceiling, the floor, the mother and 
son were besmeared with a black decoc- 
tion of saltpeter, sulphur and charcoal. 
The plug flew out and a stream of dirty 
paste hit the cat in the eye and the pet 
immediately threw a fit. The boy and 


the shot or squirt gun were fired to the 
woodshed. 
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Gathering cider apples. 


Many bullets lodged in the trees and 
fences and buildings about the farm, and 
he would have done more in that line if 
his supply of lead had not run short. The 
tea-leads that his sisters used to crimp 
their hair with and a pewter tea-pot had 
disappeared. 

Where the sink spout left the house 
wall there was a black streak on the clap- 
boards, and he was advised to go no fur- 
ther in that direction. The boy caught 
his share in trapping muskrats and 
woodchucks, snaring rabbits and part- 
ridges, fishing for bull-heads, ete. When 
not fishing, shooting or sleeping he was 
playing ball known as four-old-cat, or 
roaming the fields and orchards for fruit 
that did not grow on his father’s farm. 

It may not be amiss to some of the 
readers of Outdoor Life to state a little 
experience that is co-eral to their pro- 
gress. Some good neighbor gave his 
futher samples of home-made wine, and 
inasmuch as the boy was a member of 
the Band of Hope and had his curiosity 
aroused by the oft repeated ‘‘Look not 
upon the wine when it is red,’’ he 





sampled it and knowing that ‘‘one 
swallow did not make a summer,”’ he 
took several, and what he had sent to his 
stomach went to his head. His mother 
observed his wild-eyed appearance and 
the more she looked at him the worse he 
became. He went to bed in the middle 
of the day, the furniture played tag all 
around the room with him and he was 
‘*it’’ all the time. The wild roses creep- 
ing around his window were like the 
sparks of his Fourth of July pin-wheel, 
but he got over it and lived to grow up 
and lecture on temperance. 

‘*Men must work and women must 
weep.’’ One day he packed his trunk, 
boarded a train and went away to a 
neighboring city to learn a trade. 

His mother’s tears were his amulet of 
safety and his remembrance of her love 
and kindly care were his guide in the 
right path in after years and he could 
not well wander far before his thoughts 
were back to her and to duty. 

In succeeding years he returned to his 
home on Thanksgiving Day, and the as- 
sociations became more valued to him 
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with each visit, but time brought many 
changes. 

A sister is sleeping the long sleep; age 
has its claims, and a summons answered 
leaves him with but one parent; a 
brother goes to the far West; another 
marries; then a sister finds a new pro- 
tector; the homestead is sold and no 
more can they call it ‘‘home.’’ 

Many long years elapsed until one 
bright autumn day a man, impelled by a 
longing nursed by time and remem- 
brance, drops the bars at the pasture en- 
trance and recalls the time when leap- 
ing over them was easy. As he passes 
under the walnut trees he, in the ab- 
sence of other friends, tells his pointer 
that yonder buildings sheltered him in 
years gone by. : 

As though his dumb companion could 
understand, he talked on of the past. 

Do those soft eyes speak not, is the 
piacing of those paws upon his cartridge 
belt meaningless ? 

The changes about the place were 
slight.” The pump is new, and as the 
gun rests against the wall the hunter 
drinks deeply and knows that the purity 
of the water is unchanged. 

A tap at the door is answered by a 
white-haired lady. After explaining 
that formerly he need not knock and 
that he had free access to all, the good 
New England woman said: ‘‘So you are 
one of the—boys.’’ She took him over the 
house, into the sleeping room where he 
quarreled with his brother one cold 
winter night and was bundled out of bed 
onto the floor in defeat. 

He went into the sitting room where 
winter evenings he had popped corn and 
eaten apples and nuts, while his mother 
knit the blue woolen socks for her boys 
and his father read the weekly agricul- 
tural paper. 
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The nails where hung the Christmas 
stockings a generation ago were still in 
place, and he fancied that the array of 
little copper-toed boots were still behind 
the stove. The barn was the same, the 
same horse stalls, cow stanchions and 
hay mows. 

The kindly old gentleman said to his 
good wife: ‘‘ Mother, it seems like as if 
our boy had come home at last.’’ Tears 
welled from the dear old lady’s eyes as 
she thought of her boy sleeping some- 
where in a soldier’s unmarked grave 
under the Southern skies. 

With one last look back at his old 
home, he entered the pines beyond the 
orchard, and coming to the cemetery 
the names of old schoolmates are seen 
upon the marble stones. He passes the 
sepulchre of granite where repose whole 
families, and recalled the evening that 





She was his favorite among the school girls. 
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he groaned in the shade of the hedge 
while his accomplice recited to the timid 
children, ‘‘ Hark, from the tombs a dole- 
ful sound.’’ He strolls by chain-en- 
closed plots where granité posts support 
the chains. He inverts the chains and 
finds that the wasps and hornets build 
their He finds 


the resting place of one to whom more 


mud homes as of yore. 


than to others his thoughts have reverted. 
She was the favorite among the school- 
feet that he 
lithe 


girls; hers were the little 


had often bound the skates on; her 
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form was beside him at the straw-rides 
and at the postoffice when the mail came 
in. Upon no other double sled than his 
would she coast. Her love and loyalty 
always remembered, and as he 
placed his gathering of wild flowers 
above her that day his tears went with 
them. 

Let the birds sing above and the pine 
needles cover her, her voice is still heard 
and her smile seen, though his home is 
in a far distant city. 


were 
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White Muskrat trapped by B. D. Brown, New Marion, Ind. 


Photo by C. D. Hotchkiss, Doylestown, Pa. 
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“Killed by a Rifle Set.—Each killed at a different set— 
one shot in the mouth, the other between the eyes—neither 
going but a few feet after being shot. The bear on the left 
weighed 275 Ibs. dressed. (Photo by Mr. E. G. Lafleche.) 


How the Rifle Set Works. 





Rifle set for bear—side view. 
Rifle set for bear—end view. Photo by E. G. Lafleche 

















The guide tells the mory as 
we sit on the rim of Tuolum- 


ne Canon, 


LOST 


IN THE SIERRAS. 


COLVIN B. BROWN. 


Some of the most beautiful scenery on 
the North American continent is to be 
found in the Yosemite National Park in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains of Califor- 
nia. Here are great canons from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet 


peaks crowned with 


deep, giant mountain 


everlasting snow, 


and thousands of acres of sugar and 


white pine forests. Here are hundreds 
tumble down the 
mcuntain sides in an endless chain of 


waterfalls and 


of streams which 


caseades, uncounted 


lakes, and miles upon miles of moun- 
tain meadow carpeted with grass and 
wild flowers. Throughout this region 
from June to September are a hundred 
varieties of flowering shrubs and trees, 
stch as the manzanita, azalea, lilac, wild 
cherry and dogwood. This whole moun- 
tain region is a riot of color, fringed 
with pine trees set out against a back- 
ground of snow-clad granite. 

It is hard to conceive that tragedy 
could enter into a country so beautiful 
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Looking across the south wall of Tuolumne Canon. 


as this. Yet these mountains could tell 
many stories of their awful cruelty; for 
nothing can be more cruel. The streams 
which lead to the valleys and civilization 
far below beckon the lost to follow as 
they meander through some rainbow- 
tinted meadow or tumble murmuringly 
downward through a broad and compar- 
atively level gorge. But, almost without 
exception, at some point in their course 
these streams enter a canon whose pre- 
cipitous walls hug them closely and 
whose narrow bottom abounds in pre- 
cipices impassable to man. Woe to the 
lost traveler who follows down one of 
these canons in the mistaken belief that 
it is the best means of reaching the set- 
tlemnets. Visitors in the mountains 
are warned by their guides in this re- 
gard. They are told, in the event they 
are lost, to follow the ridges and avoid 
the canons as they would sudden death. 

The deepest and most precipitous of 
the canons in the Yosemite National 
Park is the one through which the Tuo- 
lumne River runs, from near Mounts 
Gibbs and Dana to the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, a distance of forty miles. In 
this distance the bottom of the canon de- 


scends from an altitude of 10090 feet 
to a level of 3,600 feet, a drop of 6.40 
feet in forty Throughout tne 
length of the canon the granite walls 


rise almost sheer to 


miles. 


a height varying 
2,000 to 4,000 feet. For many 
years the Grand Canon of the Tuo- 
lumne was believed to be impassable. 


from 


Then came a party of adventurous San 
Franciscans, properly equipped with 
ropes to let themselves over the cliffs. 
They made the trip in six days—an 
average of less than seven miles a day. 
The members of the party reported that 
it was the hardest six days work they 
had ever done. 

In the autumn of 1904 a solitary 
camper in the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 
cooking his dinner in the evening twi- 
light, was startled by the appearance of 
a man who had made the trip down the 
canon without the aid of rope or friend. 
The camper’s attention was drawn to 
the man by the sound of a footfall and, 
trained mountaineer though he is, he 
was startled. Standing before him was 
a man almost devoid of clothing. His 
skin was like chalk, except for the dark 


shadows marking the hollows in cheeks 
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and eyes; and, as the camper gazed, the 
man spoke hoarsely : ** 

This had come 
Grand Canon of the River 


late in the fall, when the weather was 


I want to eat.’’ 
man through the 


Tuolumne 


freezing cold and a blizzard was raging. 
He told his experiences while wrapped 
in blankets in front of the camp fire, 
after having eaten his first meal in five 
The 


days. 


camper was my guide the 


past summer and told the story to me as 
we sat on the top of Rancheria Moun- 
into the bottom of 


tain, looking down 








Falls in Tuolumne River 


Tuolumne Canon 5.000 feet below. 


The man was a carpenter who had 
the little Nevada set- 


Mono 


been at work at 


thement known as_ Lundy, near 
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Lake. There was an absence of work in 
his line, and rather than spend the win- 
ter at Lundy in idleness, he determined 
to cross the mountains, reach the nearest 
railroad point and take the train for 
San Francisco. Friends advised him 
regarding the best means of crossing 
the mountains, and he took the trail 
from Lundy to Tioga Pass, equipped 
with five days’ provisions and two pairs 
of blankets. From Lundy to Tioga 
Pass, which lies at an altitude of 10,000 
feet and is on the very crest of the Sier 
ras, is twelve miles; but the trail is bad 
and very precipitous, and the first day 
was occupied in reaching the pass. That 
night a snow storm arose, and as the 
wind blew fiercely the snow was badly 
drifted across the trail. This made a 
full day’s work of the descent into Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, a distance of about 
nine miles. The snow which had fallen 
on the summit had also fallen at Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, and this beautiful lit- 
tle mountain valley was covered to a 
depth of a foot or more. 

The trail followed 
from this point strikes southward over 
the ridge from the of Tuo- 
built by the 
United States government in early days, 
and is known as the Sunset trail. It is 
very little traveled at any season of the 
year and connects Tioga Pass with the 
Yosemite Valley. 


which must be 
west end 


lumne Meadows. It was 


The Lundy earpenter attempted to 
find this trail. He followed down the 
entire length of the south side of Tuo- 
lumne Meadows—a three 
but failed to find any blazes on 
the trees or rock-piles to mark the trail 
which the snow had obliterated. He re- 


traced his steps to the upper end of the 


distance of 
miles 


Meadows in a further search for the 
trail. Fearing that he had not beaten 
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up into the timber high enough, he again 
returned traveling along the mountain 
side which skirts the meadows on the 
south. Again he failed to find any mark 
to distinguish the trail. 

This search had occupied the third 
day, and that night another storm arose, 
more fierce than the first. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day there was evidence 
that the storm was going to continue 
and as there was danger that the snow 
would become so deep as to be impas- 
sable, the traveler became panic-stricken. 

He determined to follow down the 
course of the Tuolumne River, little 
dreaming of what he was to encounter. 
He started early in the morning and by 
dark had beaten his way through the 
snow for a distance of eight miles. The 
latter part of the trip had been through 
a narrow gorge, very difficult to traverse, 
and he had descended granite walls 
over which he was certain he could not 
retrace his steps. Worn out with the 
day’s exertion he slept late the follow- 
ing morning, and awoke to find that 
fully eight inches of snow had fallen 
and now covered the ground to a depth 
of more than two feet. 

The day’s trip through the snow was 
very arduous, and early in the after- 
noon he came to a point where the Huo- 
lumne River suddenly leaves the right 
side of the canon and swerves to the 
left. This completely blocked his pro- 


gress. The canon wall on the left rose, 
sheer, hundreds of feet, and the river 
hugged this wall for a mile or more. 


Across the river was a sloping meadow, 
but the river which intervened was 
fifty feet wide, a dozen feet deep and 
running like a mill race. To retrace his 
steps was impossible, to cross the river 
seemed equally so. 

He camped by the river that night, 
and the next morning retraced his steps 
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for a mile or more in the hope of finding 
a crossing place. This he failed to do. 
He returned to the point he had left in 
the morning and again camped. That 
night he ate the last of his provisions. 
When he arose in the morning a full 
comprehension of the terrible situation 
in which he found himself 
sented. 


was pre- 
Throwing away the coffee pot 
and frying pan, which had now become 
useless, and his blankets, which he could 
not carry across.the raging stream, he 
plunged into the icy water. The current 
earried him downward with tremendous 
speed, but by the dint of great exertion 
he managed to reach the opposite side, a 
hundred feet or more below his starting 
point. Crawling out upon the snow, he 
regained his feet and started to run. He 
was soon overcome with exhaustion and 
walked and crawled to a dense growth of 
manzanita, with the intention of kindling 
a fire out of the dry underbrush. It was 
then he found that his matches had be- 
come saturated with water and were use- 
less. Feeling that to lie still in his wet 
clothing, exposed to the eold, 
meant certain death, he struggled on- 
ward. In time the exertion warmed 
him; but by night he was so completely 
that, notwithstanding the 
eold, he obtained some rest by curling 
up in a hollow of the rocks under a coy- 
ering made of fir boughs. 

The next morning at sun up he was 
on his way, but had not proceeded more 
than a mile when he came to the edge 
of a cliff over which the river fell a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 feet. The face of 
this cliff was almost perpendicular—the 


intense 


overcome 


sides of the canon rose sheer, offering no 
foothold whatever. In the face of the 
cliff, however, close alongside the falls, 
were various narrow ledges where the 
rock had been riven by frost action, and 


in a few of the erevices of the rock 
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On the rim of Tuolumne Canon. 


stunted pine trees grew. He began the 
descent, and when about half way down 
found that it was fully ten feet below 
him to the next foothold, and this a 
crevice not more than two inches deep. 
From where he lay with his arm around 
a pine tree, he could see that if he could 
gain this foothold below the descent 
from there on would not be difficult ; but 
to drop or to slide from where he was 
meent an almost sheer descent of forty 
feet onto the jagged rock talus of the 
cliff. 

He took off his coat, cut it into strips 
and made a rope. One end of this he 
fastened to the pine tree and by means 
of it descended to the ledge. He then 
scrambled the remainder of the way, 
and found that the river had swerved 
to the right and must again be crossed. 
Completely panic-stricken he dashed 
into the water without waiting to take 
breath. 
dashed him downward. 


The current lifted him up and 
He found that 
he did not have the strength to reach the 
opposite shore and used every exertion 
mo- 
ment later he saw that he was approach- 
ing a water fall. 


to keep his head above water. A 


How great this fall 








might be he knew not. He felt that this 
was death, and made no effort to save 
himself. The next second he was 
dashed over the falls. He felt himself 
rolled and mangled, his left arm receiv- 
ing a terrible wrench, and he lost con- 
sciousness. 

When he recovered, minutes or hours 
afterwards, he found that he was 
lying at the base of the falls on a pile of 
boulders, with his arm fastened between 
two huge rocks. The water was dashing 
over him continuously. He struggled 
over the boulders to the bank and sank 
exhausted. Night came and went, and 
it was almost high noon when he 
struggled to his feet and found that his 
clothing had been torn almost from his 
body and that he had lost one shoe and 
sock. 

He continued his way down the river, 
and twice this day he crossed it. At 
night he again slept on the rocks. The 
following day he found that the stream 
entered a narrow gorge and descended 
with a swiftness that made the water 
boil like vapor. There was no possible 
means of continuing except by means of 
the river. He sat and gazed at the 
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water until sundown and then fell 
asleep. 

In the morning he awoke suffering 
terribly from the pangs of hunger. He 
felt that drowning was preferable to 
starvation, but, clinging still to life, he 
rolled a heavy piece of driftwood to the 
edge of the stream and throwing himself 
upon it embarked. To this he clung 
with the agony of despair, while the 
water whirled him downward over cas- 
eades and falls, beating and lashing him, 
hurling him against rocks, twisting him 
around and around, rolling and smoth- 
ering him—thus he continued for what 
seemed an indefinite time. And then 
the water got smoother, and he drifted 
out into a meadow land and reached the 
bank. He walked for an hour and slept. 
How long he slept he did not know. It 
seemed to him that it was morning when 
he went to sleep—it seemed to him it 
was morning when he awoke. Whether 
he had slept an hour, or twenty-four, or 
thirty-six hours he did not know. 

Then he struggled onward. All day 
he dragged his stumbling downward way 


over the rocks. Once this day he swam 
the river and then on and on, ever over 
the interminable rocks. He picked his 
way along the side of the canon wall, he 
slid over declivities twenty feet high. 
When he would fall it was difficult for 
him to find strength to rise. When he 
rose he would keep going until he fell 
again. He had no recollection of this 
last day’s journey. It was a succession 
of torments and wild dreams. When he 
saw the light of the camp fire in Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley he made no special effort 
to reach it. And when by going he stood 
within the cirele of its light it was a 
sort of sub-consciousness, the remnants 
of the animal and not the intellectual, 
that said: ‘‘I want to eat.’’ 

‘*And what became of the man?’’ I 
asked, when the guide had finished the 
story. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ was the reply, 
‘*he remained with me two days and I 
gave him provisions and a horse and 
sent him out. I have no doubt that he 
entirely recovered.’’ 

And we sat and looked into the canon 

and shuddered. 


THE OLD FIREPLACE. 


"Mid the mem’ry of years, which a full life endears, 
And no intervening time can efface, 

Comes the loved social mirth of the radiant hearth— 
The blissful, the cozy, the Old Fireplace, 


The low, plaintive singing, the bright flames upspringing, 
The showering meteors that fly upward and through; 
The tremulous roaring, the quick, fitful soaring 
Of sparks that race outward up a cavernous flue. 


The group wide extending, the home-circle blending 
In a crescent unalloyed with dull care; 

While grandma is sitting and busily knitting, 
And grandpa’s reclining in the old arm chair. 


Out in the gloaming the wild winds are moaning, 
And nature is clothed in vestments so drear; 

While fond hearts are welling, with happiness swelling, 
Beside a warm, blazing fire of good cheer. 


FRANK M. VANCIL 
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At timber-line many nice little grazing spots were to be 


found. 


A WYOMING ELK HUNT. 


A. H. CORDIER, M. D. 


We had traveled twelve hundred 
miles to the little railroad station where 
we took our pack train of nineteen head 
of horses, two guides and a cook to make 
the rest of the trip to the elk country. 
One hundred and sixty-five miles over as 
reugh a trail as there is in the Rockies 
had been negotiated, occupying six days 
ou this part of the trip, the trail in 
many places being extremely difficult 
and dangerous. 

We had made our ‘‘permanent’’ 
eamp at the junction of the north and 
south forks of the Buffalo creeks, Wyo- 
ming, and having hunted one day in 
that vicinity without seeing an elk, we 
decided to go up higher in the moun- 
tains as the weather was quite warm and 
the elk were still at higher altitudes 
where it was cooler, free from flies, while 
there grazing was much better. We 
made a ‘‘side pack’’ of fifteen miles, 
struck camp on one of those beautiful 
little mountain streams, the waters of 
which are as clear as crystal, sparkling 
like myriads of beautifully eut dia- 
monds and thronging with trout. 


We left camp at 3 o’clock p. m., and 
climbed a long, narrow, steep range of 
mountains to timber line. Here we 
found beautiful little grazing spots 
where the snows of the winter before 
had last disappeared. In these grassy 
places numerous fresh elk signs were 
discovered. It was ‘‘bugling’’ time of 
the year and on distant mountain sides 
could be heard the peculiar bugling chal- 
lenge of some majestic bull elk as he sur- 
veyed his harem and defied his rivals to 
engage in a test of their courage and 
strength to dethrone him. This chal- 
lenge was invariably answered either 
by his equal in power or some weakling 
of a ‘‘five pointer’’ who had been driven 
from the band by an older bull, or who 
having recognized his own weakness had 
voluntarily retired to a safe distance to 
await the coming of another point on his 
antlers, when he too, could collect about 
himself a throng of admiring females, 
and would then be able to enter into a 
legitimate contest for supremacy. 

While thus held spellbound by this 


grand concert of these mountain 
6 
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a 
A crown bedecked by nature's Jewels. 
buglers—whose stage was the rocky 
walled heights at timber line, the ampi- 

’ theater the depths of the dark canons, 


the seats the mountain crags, the roof 
the blue dome of heaven—within a few 
hundred yards of us came the distinct 
challenge of one of these mountain sul- 
tans. We were off in an instant in his 
direction, slowly, carefully and _noise- 
lessly creeping toward him taking par- 
ticular pains to keep in a direction that 
he could not ‘‘wind’’ us. 

Just as we reached timber line where 
the pines are mere little bunches of 
stunted underbrush, my guide  whis- 
’ I had discovered 
him the same instant. Surrounded as 
he was by his band of cows and calves, 
he looked lordly. With the gallantry of 
a true lover and noble lord he slowly 

emerged from his cover while his lady 
loves made a hasty escape, his delibera- 
tion seemingly inviting his own destruc- 
tion. As he emerged into the opening I 1 thought of the Igorotes, the 


a on neivilized head | sof 
4 fired, aiming at his left shoulder, The [hs Paciie Ines Umters of 


pered : ‘‘There he is!’ 
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ball, a .45-70 Winchester, reached the 
spot exactly, but my selection was. too 
far forward.: Another shot and he fell 
to his knees, the guide remarking ‘‘ You 
certainly have him this time.’’ As we 
approached him, he turned his noble 
head toward us, seeming to realize on 
seeing us that we were the one enemy 
that for ages inheritance had instilled a 
fear of above all others. With a desper- 
ate effort he bounded to his feet, turned 
squarely toward us. His very attitude 
seemed to say: ‘‘ Why should I be afraid 
of these mere pigmies when I have so 
often vanquished seemingly greater 
foes?’’ This defiance was only tempo- 
rary, as he inmmediately wheeled and 
started in the opposite direction, when a 
well-directed shot brought him down for 
good. As I walked up to him he raised 
his beautiful head, crowned as it was 
by a head-gear grander, more beautiful 
and more handsomely bedecked by Na- 
ture’s jewels than that of royalty. In 
his dying agony he gave forth a most 
defiant bugle that seemed to say that 
even in death there is victory. 

He was a fine specimen weighing fully 
one thousand pounds. His antlers had 
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six points, the crown points measuring 
twenty-one inches, the royals  twenty- 
two, length of horns four feet six inches, 
spread four feet four inches. This head 
I now have mounted and in the front 
hall of my home. 

As I stood and looked at this monarch 
of the Rockies just where he fell on the 
erest of our continent on that beautiful 
September evening as the sun was dis- 
appearing behind the Tetons sixty miles 
away, I really felt that I had committed 
a serious crime and that I had selected 
one of God’s grandest, most innocent 
and rarest creatures as my victim. 

When the guide had removed the 
sealp and the head with its magnificent 
ornamentations, my eyes involuntarily 
turned toward that thousand pounds of 
elk whose life I had taken, and I thought 
of the Igorrotes at the World’s fair, 
who commanded so much attention be- 
eause they were known as the uncivil- 
ized head hunters of the Pacific Isles. 

Slowly and reflectively I found my 


way back to camp. That night during 
my waking hours I thought often: Is it 
worth the price? Is it right? 








“A thousand pounds of elk to feed the bears and coyotes,” 











WALKING ON THE TOPS OF THE TREE ' 
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A Bob-Cat Hunt With John Goff Illustrated. 























THE GLOW OF 


DR. J. W. 


After taking a last look at the body of 
Biwoskow we filed away northwest to- 
ward a point directly north of the crags 
of St. Elias—a distance, possibly, of 
thirty miles, and .at least twenty of 
which must be traveled within the fol- 
lowing forty-eight hours. 

Traveling in this frozen country is, of 
necessity, very slow, twelve miles being 
generally the maximum. (It might be 
well to state just here that it was in the 
fall of 1903 that the publishers of Out- 
door Life requested me to undertake 
this perilous journey—their object be- 
ing to send some one through British 
Columbia and Alaska to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the haunts and habits of all 
classes of game and fish found there; an 
account of which was to be published for 
the readers of this magazine. ) 

A friend in the employ of ‘‘the pow- 
ers’’ at Washington, learning of my an- 
ticipated trip, wrote that the govern- 
ment contemplated sending an observer 
to the St. Elias country the following 
‘‘elow’’ of that 
Through the kindness of this 
friend I learned that the person selected 
to lead the expedition was Mr. Myron K. 
Reed of Chicago. I immediately opened 
corespondence with him, and after the 
exchange of a few letters, I was gratified 
to learn that arrangements were 
summated for us to travel together. This 
alone has made my enterprise a success 
as well as the most wonderful trip of my 
life; and all brought about and made 
possible by being associated with him. 

Mr. Reed is an astronomer, civil engi- 
neer, and an expert navigator. 


July to witness the 
mountain. 


con- 


He was 





MT. ST. ELIAS. 
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supplied with necessary instruments and 
appliances to successfully navigate this 
desert sea of ice and snow, and without 
such a companion, equipped as he was, 
this journey could not 


have been sue- 


cessfully accomplished. Now more than 
a year after our wanderings, during my 
quiet hours, as I think of the wonderful 
things seen and our delivery from this 
frozen hades it seems that some All Wise 
and Invisible Power had given us into 
the care of this intellectual giant who led 
us as successfully as Moses led the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Ae we trudged along Mr. Reed related 
to me how it was that the government 
was sending him to this country at this 
particular time of year. Since the great 
gold excitement in Alaska, he said that 
the boundary line between British Col- 
umbia and the United States had become 
a bone of contention; and as Alaska had 
been purchased from Russia within the 
last half century, every scrap of every 
character bearing on Alaska was eagerly 
read by government officials. 

Among other matters of interest was 
an account by a party of Barranoffs men 
who were shipwrecked and stranded on 
the coast near the foot of Mt. St. Elias; 
and while wandering in the mountains 
in search of game they chanced to wit- 
ness this wonderful pyrotechnic display 
ov ‘‘glow of St. Elias.’’ Their account 
of what appeared to them a phenomenon 
was so meagre that the story was dis- 
credited by many. 

During the summer of 1900 two pros- 
pectors wandering through this range 
during the month of July also witnessed 
this wonderful “‘ glow.’’ 
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Mt. St. Elias is composed of three 
peaks; great crags that seem to spring 
from one base. The lowest of the three 
is 11,000 feet high. The second is 13,000, 
while the giant towers heavenward 
18,024 feet. 

These three giant crags sit nearly in 
the center of the Malaspina Glacier— 
the largest in the world—ninety miles in 
width and one hundred and twenty miles 
long. The ice near the base of the crags 
is estimated to be a thousand feet in 
thickness. 

The man or woman who beholds Pike's 
Peak for the first time is amazed by its 
stupendousness. It must be remembered 
that the altitude of all mountains is com- 
puted from sea level. Pike’s Peak of the 
Rockies is a little more than fourteen 
thousand feet high; but its base rests on 
an elevated plain of half that height, so 
it will be seen that the mountain proper 
is little more than seven thousand feet. 
In comparing Pike’s Peak with Mt. St. 
Elias remember that the base of the 
latter is at sea level, and the mountain 
but a short distance from shore. 

Those who have seen Pike’s Peak, to 
approximate a proper conception of the 
altitude of St. Elias, must compare seven 
thousand with eighteen thousand, and 
then—to those unaccustomed to seeing 
high mountains—the comparison will be 
unsatisfactory. We may know just how 
to place the figures to represent eighteen 
thousand feet or eighteen thousand miles, 
but must see the former or travel the 
latter to fully comprehend either. 

You may reasonably ask ‘‘Why?’’ 
when I tell you that this wonderfully 
strange sight of the glow upon this 
mountain ean only be witnessed for a 
few brief hours and for a very few 
nights during the month of July in each 


year. 


To produce this wonderful scene it 
requires certain conditions. First, it 
must be in the land of the midnight sun; 
second it must be in a frigid country, 
third it must be in a country tempered 
by a current of warm water. The great 
chain of Aleutian Islands, which forms 
the boundary between Behring Sea and 
the North Pacifie Ocean, and the south 
and west coast of Alaska together form 
a erescent. The great Japanese Ocean 
current, flowing north from the tropics 
(being five hundred miles in breadth and 
reaching the bottom of the ocean) is de- 
flected from its northern course by this 
Aleutian Island chain and follows the 
coast of the peninsula of Alaska. At the 
foot of Mt. St. Elias and at Sitka it 
flows so close to shore that it tempers 
the atmosphere to mildness. 

This constant stream of warm water 
en the south and the perpetual snow and 
ice on the north and surrounding Mt. St. 
Elias as it does during the night season 
of six months, produces a perpetual and 
constant vapor from this warm ocean 
current floating in the atmosphere for 
miles in height, while the zero breezes 
from the north are congealing this vapor 
over the giant head of this great moun- 
tain. 

On the following May the morning of 
the long day of six months dawns, and as 
you look at these towering crags you see 
them covered with a pure white sheet 
from top to bottom. The appearance is 
blank and without lines. But within 
thirty days a great change will have 
taken place. The sun is now passing en- 
tirely around this great mountain and by 
July 15th ten thousand feet of its top 
have been transformed from a _ blank 
white mass to an irregular pale blue 
body of huge icicles with all the irregu- 
farities forming canons, indentures and 
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excrescences, and if your imagination is 
sufficiently elastic you may see this great 
mountain top covered with a massive in- 
verted punch bowl of the most ex- 
quisitely cut glass. 

* * * 

July 27, 1904.—Our sojourn to the 
present has been rather uneventful ex- 
cept that we have been in the hands of 
the Muscovite artist for the past thirty 
six hours; he hunting a suitable location 
to view with advantage the great phe- 
nomenon. Last night he thought he had 
us placed just right, but all the glow that 
we saw would not pay one to stay up all 
night on the Fourth of July in a temper- 
ate climate. We all believe now that we 
are properly situated and have only six 
heure to wait. 

At this time nearly the whole party 
are discouraged. Sandy Garrotson whis- 
pered to me that he had his opinion of 
any sane man who would endure what 
we have in the past week, without he 
was fuller of poetry and sentiment than 
what he was. Such a man, he said, was 
welcome to all the glows that he could 
find in this here country. I admitted to 
Sandy that I was sorry that I had come 
so fur and endured so much for a single 
glow, but that I did not want Mr. Reed 
to know my real feelings. I wanted him 
to believe that I would go on foot to the 
North Pole to see a real, good glow. Also 
I v.anted him to know that I would pro- 
tect him provided the rest wanted to kill 
him and the Muscovite if they failed to 
produce a real good show. As the 
time drew near for a great something, 
possibly a great disappointment, at just 
11:30 the glow became quite intense, but 
suddenly faded—and our feeling faded 
as suddenly. 

We each were forming our own opin- 
ion of what we freely termed the great 
hoax. Mr. Reed sat upon his knapsack, 


an elbow on each knee, his cheeks resting 
in his palms. Reaction had come upon 
him; he had constantly held the cup to 
our lips (for the past thirty-six hours 

filled with taffy, blarney and jolly; and 
now, like Socrates, he was ready to drink 
his own cup of hemlock. 

While we were all preparing to lay 
our weary bodies to rest and contemplate 
our misfortune, suddenly the long shad- 
ows became more distinet and the top 
of the mountain rapidly became more 
brilliant. Mr. Reed sprang to his feet 
every eye was riveted upon the mountain 
top. As the mountain seemed to blaze 
with a wonderful effulgence the great 
canons surrounding us on every side 
were thrown into deepest shadow and 
the outlines of trees and rocks could be 
seen but indistinctly. 

At an elevation of possibly eight or 
ten thousand feet there seemed to be a 
cloud or mist spread across the face of 
the mountain obscuring the central por- 
tion; the ends of this long ribbon-like 
cloud seemed to lose itself in distance, 
leaving the top of the blazing pyramid 
suspended in the heavens. Immediately 
around the mountain top the sky seemed 
to be thrown into deep shadow and the 
stars nearest the mountain appeared 
much the brightest, seemingly to vie 
with the reflected light on the mountain 
of ice. 

We could now readily imagine our- 
selves in the under world. We no 
longer looked or felt like men of flesh 
and blood. To each his fellows looked 
like giant bears; the ruddy of our com- 
plexions had vanished, our faces as- 
sumed a greenish palor, our eyes re- 
sembled polished gems. Looking at this 
blazing mountain as it sparkled and 
glittered we imagined that we could feel 
the heat, while at the moment where we 
stood the temperature was freezing cold. 
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Surely we were in the damp and darkness 
inhabited by the spirits of the dead and 
governed by Pluto and Porsepina, his 
queen. We could imagine that the ice 
under our feet covered the awful river 
Styx—sacred among the gods—for by it 
they sealed their oaths. 


“Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye and ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer; 
They drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither, 
But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here.” 


The fates seemed to taunt us while in 
this lower world they permitted us to 
view with astonishment this brilliant city 
of the gods, this New Jerusalem in the 
heavens. We could imagine this the sum- 
mer home of all the gods and this the 
Olympus of the North where they were 
wont to hold their annual feast and ban- 
quet. 

We could see this pyramidal city above 
the clouds. One could readily imagine 
broad terraced streets running across it. 
We could see a great procession wending 
its way along one of these profusedly il- 
luminated avenues; we could hear the 
strains of weird but pleasing music, 
could see the long line preceded by a pla- 
toon of Lictors closely followed by four 
score Vestal Virgins led by Minerva and 
all attired in long flowing robes; in the 
left hand of each was carried a stem bear- 
ing a single rose, while on the index 
finger of the right was perched a beau- 
tiful white dove. 

Then came the Palanquin of Jupiter 
borne upon the shoulders of lesser gods. 
Its construction was of most gorgeous de- 
sign, inlaid with precious stones and 
metals. The canopy and drapery were 
of most beautiful pattern and colors. 
Jupiter sat in the center on an elevated 
throne while Juno sat upon his right, and 
his messenger, a majestic eagle, sat 
poised upon his left. He looked the ruler 


of the universe—stern-visaged and full 
bearded; on his left arm he earried a 
thunderbolt for a shield, and from his 
right fist radiated the lightning’s flash. 
As his carriage passed, the multitude 
gods, demigods, men, women and chil- 
dren—fell upon their knees in humble 
recognition of the ruler of the world. 

And Jove said, and nodded with his 

shadowy brows; 
Waved on the immortal head the am- 


brosial locks— 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod, 


And as he passed Apollo made melody 
with his lyre, and the muses sang in re- 
sponsive strain. 

Then came the chariots with their 
massive gilded wheels, horses driven four 
abreast. The first was that of Mars, the 
god of war and son of Jupiter. His 
chariot was fashioned unlike the rest and 
faced about and was provided with a 
scat upon which he stood. His left hand 
grasped a lanee while his right held aloft 
the reins that guided four powerful iron 
gray horses that seemed to walk upon 
their hind feet with heads high in the air, 
and while they champed at their bits, 
eyes glistening, red nostrils dilated, necks 
arched, front feet striking and pawing 
the air, it seemed that the slightest relax- 
ation of the tense hold of the reins and 
they would plunge forward into the gaz- 
ing multitude and trample them to death. 

The next was that of Pluto, prince of 
the lower world. His light bay horses 
were lithe and ready for the chase, their 
glossy coats harmonizing beautifully 
with the deep red of his chariot and the 
flame color of his robe. Pluto held his 
reins in his left hand and gripped the 
dash of his chariot with his right; for at 
every slight uneveness of the ground he 
would totter and nearly lose his equili- 
brium, owing to the fact of his inability 
to properly balance his body with a 
eloven foot. Then, all glistening with 
snowy whiteness, came the chariot of 
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Apollo, the sun _ god. 
chanted, 


Passing, he 


“Then I arise, and climbing heaven's 
blue dome, 
I walk over the mountains and the 


waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; 


the caves 

Are filled with my bright presence, and 
the air 

Leaves the green earth to my embraces 
bare.” 


Now comes the ring of hoof beats and 
a long line of gaily caparisoned horses 
pass in review before 


the eyes of our 


minds. Here in rapid succession ride 
gods, demigods, the deities of earth— 
nymphs and grinning  satyrs—then 
earth’s distinguished men from the Pa- 
triarchs with flowing beard at the head 
of his tribe, to those of the sons of men 
who walk alone—in the very isolation of 
their greatness. 

After these came four thousand Ama- 
zons marching by company. Their com- 
plexions indicate that they were gathered 
from all quarters of the 
biende, the brunette, the 


black were there. 


earth. The 
red and the 
They lk vked 


eighteen years of age. 


about 
In form and 
movement, each was a Venus or a Hebe. 

Each company was garbed in similar 
dress consisting of corselet, loin covering 
and boots and helmet. The first company 
wore uniforms of gold and _ earried 
shields and spears of the same metal ; the 
next to solver, then followed uniforms of 
different colors and shields of different 
designs ; one company bore spears, some 
were armed with others with 
broad straight swords—still others bore 
the crooked Turkish scimeters. All their 
garments were perfect in fit, the texture 
and workmanship exquisite, and showed 


lances, 


their shapely forms to advantage as they 
moved with that wild grace and abandon 
which is the heritage of the daughters of 
primitive man. 

There is a trembling and cracking as a 
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hundred mastadons swing by, followed 
by their degenerating descendants till the 
line ends with others but little larger 
than domestic calves. These are followed 
by camels and dromedaries and majestic 
Nubian lions, tigers, leopards, giraffes, 
bears and hyenas. 

Here came the prisoners of war, com- 
piexion and dress proving that the ends 
of the earth had yielded its fruitage of 
men for the harvest of Mars. Each na- 
tionality was kept separate and easily 
distinguished by their garb—the colors 
of the Moors differing from those of the 
Nubian, whose colors appeared to har- 
monize with their swarthy complexions— 
turbans and loin cloths of fine texture 
gleaming with the changing glint of red, 
green and brown. Some of the priso- 
ners moved with difficulty, their shackles 
almost weighing them down. The sight 
made the heart ache. We looked forward 
to the front ranks again. Through this 
pyramidal city, about its streets and up 
its slopes winds this mighty host, until, 
near the top in the center of a mass of 
the most sparkling, glittering lights, they 
halt before the throne of Jupiter, shining 
white in the radiant light of heaven. 
Here the Lictors step aside—the virgins 
kneel—the palanquin is lowered and 
Jove the mighty shakes the mountain 
with his tread as the multitude shout a 
pean as he ascends his glittering throne. 

Here he is still the supreme ruler of 
the universe, wisest of the divinities and 
most glorious. After thirty minutes’ 
duration this wonderful display began to 
wane and its supreme beauties vanished 
almost as quickly as they came. 

We came back to earth in a manner 
that reminded me of the changing views 
in a dissolving stereopticon. We all 
breathed deeply and gave a sigh of relief, 
and wonderingly each looked into the 
faces of his fellows. Mr. Reed was the 
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first to speak, and his first word fright- 
ened him, as it appeared so loud that 
he hesitated for the second. This was 
caused by the intense silence which was 
truly appalling; except ourselves and 
animals there was not a living thing near 
us; not an insect, not even a living 
breeze—we were wrapped in a death-like 
silence that made us miserable. 

This great glow would have been in- 
complete had not all the conditions been 
present. Here is the midnight sun shin- 
ing upon this icy mountain, reflecting 
upon every irregularity and excrescence 
a blue light of great intensity, and 
simultaneously the full moon in the east 
shedding its beams upon millions of the 
same places producing an orange hue 
that adds still greater beauty to the 
scene. Within a few days after this 
period a smoke or haze seems to envelop 
the whole country and this great exhibi- 
tion is closed for a year. 

While we were comparing notes we 
found the artist missing. He had 
silently slipped away, and while we 
were intently looking, his camera was at 
work and he was sketching and prepar- 
ing a color scheme to use in his reprodue- 
tion of the picture of the glow of St. 
Elias. 

There was not a member of our party 
but what would have endured every 
hardship and deprivation to have wit- 
nessed this wonderful display. We have 
all been accustomed to hear ‘‘No tongue 
can tell, no pen can deseribe,’’ but I have 
never so fully realized it as I have this 
day, and I shall always feel that the 
achievement of this night was the crown- 
ing event of my life. 


At 5:30 a. m., July 28th, we proceeded 
to refresh ourselves with a cup of hot 
coffee, and while drinking it Mr. Reed 
reminded us that it was to our credit 
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that we had so far kept time with the 
schedule made on leaving Yackutat, and 
there remained seventy-two hours in 
which time we should reach our objec- 
tive point on the coast of the Gulf of 
Alaska, due south of the crags of Elias, 
where we should be met by Captain 
Merryman and his staunch little yacht. 
We reached the coast within five miles 
of the point intended, and were not long 
in sighting our friends flying the signal 
agreed upon. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the yacht lay only a few miles from 
shore, the crew had much trouble in 
landing boats to take us on; and after 
the boats were once on shore it was with 
superhuman efforts that we passed out 
through the surf. 

Here was a sad moment for us all, for 
our party was to separate at this point— 
Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Combine and Sandy 
Garrotson to return to Yackutat with 
horses and dogs; Mr. Reed, the artist, 
and myself to stop at Valdes—the artist 
to paint the pictures. After boarding 
the vessel and taking a few hours for a 
needed rest we made hasty prepa- 
rations for the observation of the moun- 
tain from the south, with the midnight 
sun shining upon its northern face. 

The prospect of this midnight scene 
did not particularly enthuse us, as we 
felt that it would be like drinking lager 
beer after feasting on champagne. In 
this, however, we had _ erred, for the 
sight was one long to be remembered. It 
seemed a companion piece to the marvel- 
ous sight witnessed a few nights before. 
It seemed that we had both the positive 
and the negative. 

From the north we witnessed a pyra- 
mid of dazzling brightness that seemed 
to have burned its reflected picture into 
our very minds. Now as viewed from the 
south the same portion of the crag was 
enveloped in darkness—this with the 
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bright sun rising in the north gives a 
most beautiful picture. The intense light 
shining on the back of the mountain 
causes its outlines to appear in wonderful 
distinctness and gives it the appearance 
of being bordered with burnished gold. 
No stars are visible near its edge. On 
the north we have the most intense sil- 
ence—on the south the opposite. Here 
it seems that all the elements are at war; 
here is the great glacier arrayed on one 
side and the greater ocean on the other; 
the latter with its monster tide of 
twenty-six feet carrying on its breast 
great breakers that follow each other with 
rapidity. These monster battering rams 
pound and wash and undermine and per- 
petually bombard until great masses of 
the glacier at last succumb with a re- 
port and a crash as loud as one thousand 
sixteen-inch cannons fired in volley. 
Then a hundred million tons of ice lies 
grinding and roaring in the sea. 

The tide and breakers now pick up 
these huge masses of ice and hurl them 
like an avalanche against the shore of 
rocks and ice, and this awful grind 
mingles with the roar and moan and 
groan of the warfare of these giant ele- 


ments—a perpetual battle while ocean 
and mountain last. 

The shores of this Gulf of Alaska are 
very treacherous. Vessels coasting near 
shore are liable to be thrown upon the 
rocks and lost. If standing out several 
miles they are apt to be crushed in the 
ice. In some manner unknown to me 
many of the great masses of ice accumu- 
late and form flows or bergs. They are 
not only beautiful and interesting, but 
very dangerous. On the morning of 
August Ist, just as the sun was peeping 
over the mountain tops in the northeast, 
one of these large bergs made its appear- 
ance. It looked to be a mile in length and 
a thousand feet in width. As it floated 
it looked a thing of life. One part of it 
would be submerged so deeply that it 
would almost disappear, while another 
part would be rising several hundred 
feet in the air, and as it would grind and 
break and roar—added to the bright sun 
shining on this sparkling, brilliant, glit- 
tering mass—it was a scene that was 
awfully grand to behold. One who has 
beheld it will ever retain it in his mem- 
ory. 





Daybreak. 


The mists above the river, and the dawn upon the hills, 
And over all the quiet stillness of the morn; 

The mists above the river, and the dawn upon the hills, 
And the quails a-whistling in the corn. 


—FRANK LEO PINET. 
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Coon hunters. 























PETE’S THIRST FOR GRIZZLY BLOOD. 


BILL LOMAX. 


For several seasons previous to 1881 I 
had hunted under the espionage of a 
guide, ‘‘Buck’’ Taylor by name, in the 
Shoshone mountains, southeast of the 
Yellowstone National Park. Among the 
men whom I counted as my very best 
friends was a Peter Boyle of Philadel- 
phia—a late arrival from Ireland, with 
the proverbial large Irish heart, a fat 
purse and a brogue so rich and deep that 
it would frighten your grandmother into 
hysterics if she heard it in the dark. 

Pete had been unusually kind to me 
on several occasions, so when I last vis- 
ited him in Philadelphia I promised to 
give him a western hunt next year. 

‘‘Ogh! but oi’d like to kill one uv 
thim grizzly bears Oi hear tell uv,’’ said 
he, when I proposed the trip. ‘‘De ye 
think I could get a grizzly, I’d presint 
it to the Batchellors’ Club here—and 
wouldn’t their eyes bulge out whin 
they’d hear I killed it? Ivery toime 
their optics would light on the rug 
they’d say, ‘There’s the skin of the 
grizzly that Pete Boyle killed in Wyo- 
ming.’ ’’ 

I promised Pete that I’d take him to 
the land where the grizzlies grow, and 
from that moment he was interested. In 
the ten or eleven months intervening be- 
tween my visit and our proposed hunt | 
must have received an average of a letter 
a week from him asking me about the 
further development of plans for the 
trip. 

The time finally come, and we had 
been hunting bear, elk and sheep for a 
week or two, under the guidance of 
‘*Buck’’ Taylor, and with good success 


as far as the elk and sheep were con- 
cerned, but with no success on bear. 

One evening, at nearly dark, Pete and 
I were riding leisurely to camp after a 
hard trip in the bear country. We were 
within a mile or so of camp when we 
heard a noise in some thick bushes hardly 
fifty yards away. I jumped off my horse 
just as I saw a large-sized black she bear 
eome out of the brush. 

‘‘Now’s your chance, Pete,’’ [ whis- 
pered. ‘‘Jump off your horse quick and 
plug it to her.’’ Pete, however, ‘vas im- 
movable, and stuck to his saddle as if 
glued there. His eyes were also fas- 
tened, in a glassy stare on the bushes 
in which the bear was seen. 

By this time the old bear had van- 
ished, but re-appeared a minute later in 
an opening 150 yards away, followed by 
two cubs. She took a stand near a 
clump of sarvis berry bushes where her 
eubs had treed, and I pulled my gun to 
my shoulder and told Pete if he didn’t 
want the shot I would take it. 

‘Bill, that bear is angry,’’ he said. 
‘*Don’t shoot—you’re too close to her. 
She’ll be here before you could call for 
help !”’ 

I waited no further, but blazed away. 
Such growling, clawing, fighting, snap- 
ping of teeth and hair raising as went on 
after my shot was enough to arouse 
Cain from his grave, but I had already 
bitten, and now must keep a chawin’. 
So I took a new position where I could 
see the battle smoke a little more clearly, 
and watched for a chance to get in an- 
other shot. The old bear was turning 
round and round like a whirlwind, suap- 
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“I saw a large-sized black bear come out of the brush.” 


ping at trees, rocks, herself and every- 
thing near. She whirled farther from 
me into the bushes and eventually en- 
tered an opening some 250 yards away, 
giving me a good long distance shot. I 
sent a fusilade of bullets toward her that 
seemed to silence, to a great extent, the 
commotion. I advanced nearer and 
heard her whining, 100 yards or more 
away in the brush. I was fearful to go 
closer, and really went as far as I did 
at great peril, for, I knew by her whines 
that she yet had enough life up her 
sleeve to entertain me very energetically 
if caught at close quarters. 

I looked back and saw the two cubs in 
the trees into which they had climbed. A 
bullet apiece in the brain brought them 
down—but, dear reader, if you think it 
didn’t require nerve to shoot those cubs 
so close to the dying mother, you must 
try it yourself. Nothing, I guess, but 
the thought that Pete was back of me 


looking on and criticising my movements 
would have spurred me on to this point. 
After killing the eubs I ealled to Pete 
that I guessed the cireus was all over. 
Receiving no reply, I looked back for the 
first time—for up to that moment I had 
kpet my eyes continually fastened on the 
field of battle. There was no Pete and 
no horses to be seen. Even my horse 
had taken fright and gone. I worked 
my way through the brush in the twi- 
light (for by this time it was nearly 
dark) back to where we were when I 
fired my first shot—but no Pete and no 
horses were seen. When I came up on 
the rise which led down to camp I was 
met by Pete and the guide coming to- 
ward me at full gallop from camp. 

‘‘Are you hurt, Bill?’ was Buck’s 
first question. 

‘‘Why you big chump!’’ I said (for 
Pete, too, was now up to me), what 
would hurt me?’’ 
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‘Why, I thought you got into a fight 
with a grizzly,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, if Pete told you that he must 
have been the worst scared Irishman 
this side the old country,’’ I replied. ‘‘I 
shot an old black bear and her two cubs, 
but saw no grizzly.’’ 

I offered Pete the hide of the old bear 
if he would come with Buck and I that 
night and skin her out. But he said he’d 
prefer to stay at camp and wash dishes 
and make up the beds. 

We all went into the brush in 
morning and packed out the three 
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mals. We found that my first shot went 
clean through both the old bear’s hips, 
breaking one of the bones, while two 
other shots took effect later, one in the 
left shoulder, breaking it, and the other 
in the fleshy part of the neck. 

I gave Pete the big hide, as I had 
intended to do from the start; but I be- 
lieve that after the noise and confusion 
which he saw a small 
when mortally wounded, 
the blood of a 
abated. 


make 
his thirst for 
grizzly has 


bear can 


somewhat 














Johnny Goff and B. P. Wells with their outfit at Meeker, Colo., on 
April 7, 1905, ready to pull out for New Castle to meet the Presidential 
party on their late bear hunt. 


Photo by Judge H. A. Wildhack, 

















A TRAMP OF THREE HUNDRED MILES. 


H. H. BYRNE. 


In one of our leading magazines there 
appeared lately an article entitled ‘‘ Ad- 
vantages of Walking Tours’’ which sug- 
gested among those on that subject, one 
that I have recently made and | desire to 
tell your readers some of the great ad- 
vantages derived from a long pedestrian 
trip surrounded solely by nature, with 
its relief from all cares, immunity from 
eonventional life, and coming in imme- 
diate contact with trees and flowers. 

With the closing of the summer ses- 
sion at Cornell University, three fellow 
students and I agreed to foot the dis- 
New York and there to take 
trains for our respective homes. 


tance to 


Instead of going by direct route which 
would have shortened the distance by 
over a hundred miles we preferred to 
avoid the mountains which interrupted 
that road by going to Albany on the tow- 
path of the Erie Canal, thence down the 
Hudson shore to our destination. Dressed 
in army leggings, flannel shirts and caps 
of several patterns, and not forgetting 
to have an extra sole tacked to our shoes, 
we took the steamer from Ithaca to the 
Cayauga Canal and there commenced 
our tramp which was to take eleven days. 
A change of underwear and socks, a 
‘amera and a tin pail composed our bag- 
gage, the latter we used for carying bis- 
cuits, eggs and cakes of prepared choco- 
late and for our boiling pot when we 
prepared meals by the road side. 

Walking tours have no satisfying 
charm unless one resigns himself com- 
pletely to his environment, living on 
country produces along the way, sleep- 





night 
falls and adapting onesself to the caste 


ing where one is overtaken when 
of the knights of the road, for many 
times a day you are greeted with the 
salutation of ‘‘hobo.’’ There is besides 
an amusing side to the experience and 
here, too, the traveler must 
himself to being taken for most anything 
and to be treated accordingly. 


reconcile 


We were 
taken for tramps, soldiers and linemen, 
and while passing through one town we 
were greeted little 
remarked, ‘‘ There 
as she pointed to the 
one carrying the pail, whereupon one of 
her companions replied, ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
have a peddler.’”’ 


by a number of 


girls, one of whom 


goes my fellow,’’ 


Unused to such an undertaking and , 
perhaps unequal to the task we gradu- 
ated our distances as we progressed, be- 
ginning with eighteen miles the first day, 
but toward the last we covered from 
thirty to forty miles a day without great 
effort. The days were extremely warm, 
so we usually started at sunrise and 
rested through the noon hours, generally 
taking a nap under tree. When 
footsore and tired, which was often the 
case during the first few days, we bathed 
in the Erie, and in the 


some 


streams 
which intercepted our path, making up 
the lost time by walking at night, for in 
addition to the experience and outing 
we wanted to develop the virtue of per- 
severance as well. 
Though I had been 


cool 


over the same 


ground many times before and observed 
the country through the car window, its 
beauty then was as nothing when com- 








The Mo- 


pared to travelling on foot. 
hawk River had a charm even when one 
travels its length within a few hours, but 
there is a certain fascination which only 
the walker feels as he travels from its 
source to its mouth in the slow proces- 
sion of days and he learns a lesson in 


geography that can be learned in no 
other way. What is more pleasing to the 
eye than a ripe buck-wheat field even if 
the scene lasts for but a few seconds? 
Yet this will not compare with the view 
one gets of it as a pedestrian when a 
gentle breeze makes of it a sea of rolling 
white. In like manner, too, one 
from the passing train, get a glimpse of 
the different peoples and their customs, 
but until he has had occasion to talk with 
them he will never know the ignorance 
and simplicity in which many live, or the 
air of contentment and plenty that sur- 
rounds the farmer’s home, or that to this 
day there are places on the 


can, 


Hudson 


where the Dutch still wear wooden shoes. 

At Albany we took the river road, but 
from time to time followed the railroad 
tracks, when they enabled us to save dis- 
tance. 


Twice we induced fishermen to 
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take us to the opposite shore, and while 
being rowed across we took off our shoes 
and dragged our feet in the water. Along 
the ridge of the Catskills perhaps 
the most beautiful part of the journey, 
and truly it was refreshing to rise with 


was 


the sun and in the early quietness of 
the morning follow along the blue hills 
as the sun gradually dissipated the misty 
haze bringing them prominently to view. 

We called at Esopus and were given a 
cordial reception by Mr. Parker who ex- 
tended to us all the hospitalities of his 
home, yet but a few hours before we had 
been walking and chatting with the anti- 
thesis of his type—the real tramps of 
the road. 

Sleeping with only the sky for a cover- 
let, walking for hours and hours through 
the peaceful country, stopping to rest 
under some shading tree while a brush- 
wood fire boils your potatoes and corn, 
following valleys and rivers from _be- 
ginning to end, and coming in direct 
contact with the two extremes of our 
American life, are in brief, but a few of 
the delights of a walking tour. 


— 
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IN THE DARKNESS. 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


The night is black. Down through 
the woods an owl moans, while across 
the forest fastness floats the chase-cry of 
the pack. And I am moodily inclined 
and melancholy. 

List! Close at hand a twig snaps—an 
animal possibly upon some night marau- 
dere. But what is it that causes such de- 
cided silence to hover over earth? And 
the darkness itself seems haunted. Can 
it be that Nature herself sleeps—or does 
some unseen danger lurk at hand? 

I am alone—a trapper—lost in the 
vastitude of a virgin wilderness—alone, 
and the night is impenetrably black. Not 
a breath—even a whisper of air—dis- 
turbs the unbroken quiescence. The 
trees themselves all seem dead. Even the 
woodland stream seems to have ceased its 
flow and is lifeless. 

Now and then a star is visible through 
small openings in the pines overhead. 
And the sky is cloudless; but beneath 
the pines where I sit alone, the opaque- 
ness is dense; and I have neglected to 
light a fire, for the night is warm. 

And I feel strange—unaccountably 
strange—strange as though I were 
being watched. But by whom—by 
what? I am _ experienced in_ the 
woods—-experienced at being alone in the 
darkened woods at night. And why 
should I now feel so strange ? 

My rifle reclines across my knees, and 
my fingers nervously fumble the lock. 
It is an old flintlock—an heirloom—the 
only gun I now have left. Last night, 
rather yester’ evening, I left my shack 
at dusk unarmed. At dark I returned 





to find my Winchester had disappeared ; 
and by what mysterious agency, I am 
baffled. All else was untouched, and 
my pelts are valuable. 

I have one enemy in the world, an In- 
dian halfbreed—and with an Indian 
vengeance. 

But not a trace could I disecover—not 
a track or sign of man or beast but my 
own footprints in the moist leafmold. 

And now, to-night, I have been far, 
have wandered from my course, having 
misjudged my _ direction—and here, 
alone, I sit in the blank darkness, far 
from my own log lodge. 

And I grieve sorely because of my rifle 
for 1 am many miles from civilization 
with naught but an old flintlock, cher- 
ished but all but useless. 

The stillness—the haunted, uncanny 
stillness—becomes unbearable, and I stir 
for the first time, groping about on the 
ground for some small wood. Raking a 
pile of needles together, I am about to 
strike a light when my movements are 
arrested. My attention is drawn by a 
slight, a barely perceptible footfall, soft 
and with difficulty audible. I crouch 
and listen assiduously. Not the vaguest 
sound again breaks the deathlike still- 
ness. 

For a series of breathless seconds, 
silence stands mute. Now once more the 
faint sound is repeated ; then suddenly a 
heavy thud and startled ejaculation of 
surprise and fright sueceeds, the ejacu- 
lations being in French and spoken with 
a distinguishable gutteral of Indian ac- 
eent. 
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I spring to my feet and stand spell- 
bound, listening intently. Then the 
question flashes across my flushed brain ; 
is my presence known? 

An ominous growl—lI recognize the 
antagonists to be man and bear. A 
scuffle is being enacted, and I hear many 
blows, dull blows that sound hollow in the 
reigning quiet. 

I hear a crush—a dying groan. 

{ reach forward for the fiintlock—it 
leans against the log, my seat. My fingers 
touch—Ah, the trigger! 

A streak of fire leaps high before my 
very face. 

The flash luminates the gloom. 

Echoes, loud and lasting, reverberate 
for miles down through the broken quiet 
of the woods. 

These slowly die—and upon their ces- 
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sation, a hurried flight of footsteps now 
I hear, leading off into the darkness 
and in uninterrupted silence, I am once 
more alone. 

Kneeling, with trembling fingers I 
seratch a match. 
needles. 


I touch a pile of 
A tiny blaze, and the dense 
darkness close around about me, is dis- 
persed. The surrounding stillness is as 
before, uneanny, deathlike. 

Quickly with my knife, I splinter a 
pine bough, and by binding the slivers 
together, provide a torch. Igniting it, I 
repair to the scene of combat. 

A light pocket axe I find buried deep 
into the skull of the mammoth creature 
at whose side upon the ground, aban- 
doned, lies my prized Winchester. 

And night, primeval, shrouds another 


mystery. 





THOUGHTS OF YOU. 


Far away in the boundless West, 

Where the Sun King seeks his peaceful rest, 

And all the world to sleep doth go, 

Beneath his rosy, golden glow; 

Where a thousand eyes of gloomy night, 

Pour down from heaven a mellow light, 

Where pansies, pinks and daisies wild 

Lift up their tiny heads in smiles 

To the stars of night and the heavens blue; 
There’s a thought of you. 


Away down in a heart of stone, 

To all the world, save you alone, 

Where hate and love and friendship dwell 

The peace of heaven—the wrath of hell; 

Each has its given time to reign, 

And purify the soul, or stain 

It with a blot of sin, for when 

We search its records through, 

A thought we find, so good, so true, 
Because, it’s all of you. 


As down in depths of Mother Earth, 

Wrapped in solitude, not mirth, 

A sparkling gem lies hidden in 

A bed of stone, not meant for men; 

As brightest pearls with lustre, sleep 

Upon the breast of ocean’s deep, 

Too hallowed for the touch of hand, 

Too sacred for the lust of man; 

So there’s a song so good and true, 

Too sweet for human voice or tongue, 

This song of love must lie unsung, 
Because, it’s all of you. 


—R. L. SLAUGHTER. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 
game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 
rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 











THE GUN SHOP, 


In March, 1883, I left my home in Buffalo, 
N. Y., to accept a position in a hardware es- 
tablishment in a town of central Iowa. I 
arrived there on St. Patrick’s Day. 

One of my first acquaintances was the 
gunsmith. He was a big, jolly, genial man 
with a pleasant word for everybody and a 
marvel with his tools, no repair or original 
work being too much for him, his happiest 
moments being those when he was working 
out some difficult problem in his own partic- 
ular line or something new. 

Just off the main street, in the center of 
town, stood a small, dingy, one-story frame 
building. If it had ever been painted the 
weather had removed all traces of color or 
substance. Over the front door hung a time 
and weather bleached pair of Virginia deer 
antlers and below them a small, faded sign 
read “W. L. Pray, Gun Shop.” 

Here, my friend, the gunsmith spent most 
of his days and evenings.. Can you, who 
have a warm spot in your hearts for the dog 
end gun and the rod and reel, not remember 
that shop, or one like it? 

No use trying to see in as you put your 
head on the door knob. Old “Bill” didn’t 
have time to clean glass and his understudy, 
Billy Marshall, was an apt pupil, who never 
varied from the pattern set by “Willie De- 
votion.” As you opened the door you were 
greeted with a friendly “Hello, Neighbor 
Prown; come in and squat awhile.” 

Old Bill was at his work bench in the 
rear room, fenced off by a swinging gate in 
the doorway, which never, by any chance 


whatever, prevented anyone from walking 
right in, and apparently was not intended to. 
Bill weighed about 280 and did all his work 
on a foot-power lathe, so, when he saw, 
mirrored in the windows back of his bench, 
some festive individual preparing to spank 
him as he leaned over the bench, he merely 
set his muscles, and—well, you might just 
as well go out and spank a telegraph pole— 
the result would be the same. 

Do you remember the store room of that 
shop? Two short counters, one on either 
side, each topped with a showcase. Bill 
was wont to remark about those showcases 
that some fellow would be sure to drop a 
revolver or reel on them if the glass was 
whole, and break the top, whereas if left in 
2 broken state they were a constant re- 
minder to all not to drop things. These 
cases were filled with a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of knives, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
ete., and shelving loaded with ammunition, 
shot cases and other things, some of which 
were a matter of ancient history. An up- 
right gun case, filled with shotguns and 
rifles (and these were of modern make and 
in the finest of condition) filled a space on 
the wall. Hung about the walls, in every 
available space, were mounted birds and 
heads of big game, some in a sadly fiy- 
specked and mangy looking condition, old 
firearms, fishing tackle, umbrellas and al- 
most every other article nameable and un- 
nameable that had been left for repairs or 
been presented to or purchased by old Bill. 
At the end of the counter, on the left, 
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stood, winter and summer, a big soft coal 
cannon stove, and on the other side, as a 
general thing, reposed a few crates of live 
pigeons, purchased that day for some future 
shootin’ match, a tent or two, pigeon traps, 
perhaps a sectional boat, of Bill’s make, to- 
gether with numerous other things, watched 
over by Grouse, Bill’s setter dog, curled up 
on a gunny sack, 

That old dog had wonderful powers of 
perception when it came to judging his mas- 
ter’s customers and visitors. Do you re- 
member how his eyes would roll inquiringly 
toward the door when it opened; the rap, 
rap of his tail on the floor, if you were a reg- 
vlar visitor, and the quick starting up to 
meet you if you were not? He sniffed at 
your clothing; his opinion was expressed at 
once; if favorable, he wagged his tail and, 
perchance, pushed his muzzle into your 
hand for a passing caress. Did his nose 
tell him you were a suspicious character, 
how dignified was his stiff-legged progress 
to the workroom door, how full of meaning 
bis low warning growl, and then, his duty 
done, how quietly he returned to his bed 
and instead of resuming his slumbers, he 
zept his eyes on you until you closed the 
door from the outside, 

In the winter, heated by the big soft coal 
stove, lighted by a pair of oil lamps, in 
Lrackets, that storeroom was a gathering 
place for such a collection of characters as 
are only found in just such places in the 
Middle West. The stories that were told, 
the jokes that were handed out, impartially, 
too (you never knew when or how often 
your turn was coming), in that old shop, 
would fill many a volume and be intensely 
interesting. 

I spent many evenings in one of old Bill’s 
arm chairs, and do not remember that there 
was ever a dull one. The more the wind 
howled and the snow whirled around the 
corners, the more surety that there would 
be a full house at the gunshop. I remember 
very well my introduction to the boys (?) 
that congregated there those winter even- 
ings in ’83 and ’84. It was a terrible night 
in December, ’83. I had been at my desk 
until 8 o’clock, and stopped in to see Bill 
regarding some repairs on a gun. The room 
was blue with the smoke of many pipes and 
ene, Cock-eyed Johnson, a veteran of the 
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Civil War, now training hunting dogs and 
acting as man-Friday for hunters from out 
of town, was entertaining the boys with his 
opinion of any man who pointed a gun, 
loaded or not, large or small, of any de- 
scription, at him or anyone else. His ideas 
we delivered in his own forcible and orig- 
in -. way, and while the boys undoubtedly 
agreed with him, they had a majority on the 
other side of the argument, just to keep him 
warm and talking. 

I was about to leave when Bill pushed a 
chair forward and said “Squat awhile, neigh- 
vor,” and a sly wink seemed to promise that 
I would be rewarded. I moved the chair 
back in a corner and listened to the fun. 
The entrance of a farmer with a bored-out, 
muzzle-loading shotgun musket, and his re 
inark, “Bill, this dinged gun don’t 
somethin’ the matter of the lock I 
interrupted the trend of the talk and some- 
thing else came into discussion. Marshall 
had taken the gun from the farmer and set 
?t in the corner of the chimney, near the 
shop door, where it was noticed a few min- 
utes later by a new-comer, who, all unaware 
of the earlier noise about that very action, 
picked it up and, pointing it full at John- 
son, remarked, “Hands up, Johnson!” aud 
the prompt manner in which he was obeyed, 
not exactly as he had in mind, however, 
and his efforts to defend himself from John- 
son’s attack, while the rest of the crowd 
vave Johnson all kinds of advice as to what 


work; 


guess,” 


to do to him, gave him the surprise of his 
life. He was a younger man and a good- 


natured fellow, so he finally got Johnson 
into a chair, and, holding him there, he tried 
1o get an explanation, which was not forth- 
coming until Johnson was too exhausted to 
struggle longer. When the matter was ex 
plained to him he apologized to the old man, 
but received no acknowledgment from John 
son, who was too angry to be easily 
fied. ° 

While the explanation was being 
Marshall slipped into the rear shop, taking 
the gun from the corner as he went. 
where I sat I could see him take a scrap 
cup from the bench, pour a big charge of 
dirty powder of all kinds and sizes, even to 
dlasting powder, into the old gun, following 
the powder with a wad of dirty newspaper, a 
charge of miscellaneous shot from another 


molli 


made, 


From 
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scrap cup, more wadding of paper, well 
rammed home with the hickory rod accom- 
panying the gun, all done in about as much 
time as it takes to tell it, and the gun re- 
placegG in the corner. 

I am certain that his action was unob- 
served by all except myself and I did not 
understand his purpose at the time. When 
the offender had made his apology, and, 
probably feeling that the sooner he got away 
the better, had gone, the old man _  re- 
marked: “Suppose that d— old blunder- 
buss had been loaded,” looking at it in a 
half scared and very indignant manner. 
Marshall, with a very innocent look at me, 
answered: “That farmer sure wouldn’t 
bring that gun in here loaded,” at the same 
time taking it, pulling the ramrod out, and, 
reversing it, he put the wormer down the 
harrel. A look of surprise and an exclama- 


tion of “Well, by jing!” as the wormer 


struck something about half way down the 
barrel, brought old Johnson to his feet, the 
rest of the boys crowding around. Amid 
much excited comment from all, except 
Johnson, who apparently was too scared 
and angry to speak, out came a wad of pa- 
per. The gun being tipped muzzle down, 
out rolled a handful of shot that would have 
taken a man’s head from his body like a 
round shot. The other wad followed and 
amid an awful uproar, everybody advising 
Johnson what to do to the man who had 
pointed the gun at him, the powder was 
poured out into a waiting hand, which could 
not hold all of it. The powder seemed to 
bring Johnson to his senses with a wild 
look. He picked up Bill’s long-handled stove 
shovel, the only weapon available to his 
anxious gaze and with curses loud and deep, 
he vanished into the storm on his mission 
ERNEST F. GREEN. 


of vengeance. 





Game Commissioner Woodard’s camp (1905) between Pagoda 


Peak and Sand Mountain, Colo. 


TUSK HUNTERS IN COLORADO. 


Our non-sportsman friends, when told of 
the manner in which bull elk are shot down 





‘n Wyoming for their tusks alone, are often 
very greatly surprised. But the offense in 
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The first elk found. 


that state is not quite so great as in Colo- our game laws, when one day he was in- 
rado, where these animals are very scarce, formed by Cal Spencer, one of his wardens, 
and where they are actually on the road to ‘hat he had found two bull elk which had 


extinction. During the past open game sea- Leen killed for their tusks alone. Mr. Wood- 
son State Game Commissioner Woodard was ard immediately repaired to the spot—the 
camped between Sand Mountain and Pagoda east side of Sleepy Cat Mountain—and found 
Peak, looking after a proper enforcement of the two animals, the party or parties killing 














And then it was discovered that another had been slaugh- 
tered. 
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them having taken both tusks from one of 
the elk, but leaving one tusk in the other. 
Otherwise the animals had not been touched. 
The elk were found on October 4th and had 
apparently been killed about’ the Ist. 

Mr. Woodard that the 
state game commissioner’s office has offered 
1 reward of $50 to anyone who will furnish 
evidence that will convict the guilty parties. 


desires us to say 





LIFE. 


Outdoor Life hereby agrees to give another 
$50 to anyone who will furnish evidence that 
will convict the party or parties who com- 
mitted this crime against our natural laws. 
Such vandals should not be allowed to go 
unpunished, and we hope to hear of other 
offers of reward that 
they properly belong. 


will send them where 


FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—HOODED MERGANSER. 


Regarding this interesting bird we quote 
as follows from “The Water Fowl Family,” 
by Leonard C. Sanford and others: “A 
fash of black and white and he is gone. 
When other ducks have stopped flying, and 
you still stay in the blind, not watching all 
directions as carefully as in the early morn- 
ing, 
thing around and you catch a glimpse of 
this freak streak, too late to do anything 
He came and went as only a hairy 
can. This is the name he goes by 
along many parts of our coast, although his 


suddenly there is a sensation of some- 


more. 
crown 


wide distribution and stunning plumage have 
given him a number of others. He is va- 
riously called ‘water pheasant,’ ‘hairy head,’ 
‘cotton head,’ ‘pond shell drake’ and ‘spike 
bill.’ 

“The hooded merganser breeds along most 
of its range from Florida north, but more 
commonly from the northern United States 
along the fur The 
nest is placed in a hollow tree often twenty 
feet the 


throughout countries. 


from ground, near a stream or 
along the short of some lake, occasionally 
at a considerable distance from the water. 
The birds fly through the woods and light 
on a tree with speed and grace. An 
Mr. 


man of where a female wood duck and a fe- 


inter- 


esting incident is recorded by Board- 


male hooded merganser contested for the 
possession of a nesting place in the hollow 
of a tree; later the nest was found to con- 
tain eighteen fresh eggs, about one-third be- 
the merganser. The 
first seen in late June when the young are 
They 


keep close to the mother and feed on what 


longing to brood is 


searcely the size of bantam chicks. 
later on she 
By early fall they all take 
flight and hurry south. We see them on our 
New England coast in spare numbers by late 
September, through the South” more com 


she selects, seeds and grubs; 
fishes for them. 


monly. Throughout the interiors they are 
well known on the marshes and most of our 
lakes and The merganser 
frequents the brackish bays of our southern 
states; creeks and ponds in _ the 
marshy islands are the spots he loves. We 
see him in a small select flock or with his 
little brown mate, keeping mostly by them- 
selves, in 


rivers. hooded 


here 


places where protection is af- 
forded quickly, showing their appreciation 
of it, and becoming gentle. As the 
swims lightly on the water, he is an crna- 
ment of if startled, 
springing into the air and flying slow and 
fast with unusual speed. Few birds deserve 


male 


beauty unsurpassed; 


more consideration for their good looks. 


Long may he live.” 


SEND FOR TH ESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) number, 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by 
Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman 


magazine. 


and have probably excited more 
an American sportsman’s 
will hesitate to preserve them, 


and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 


best people in this country. 


The January subject 


marks the thirty-second picture that has been published. We 


can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 


rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. 


Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 
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Any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents; 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 1903—Wood Duck. 

August, 1993—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 

October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 

June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 
June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. 

July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. 
August, 1905—American Goldeneye. 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover. 
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less than 8, 7 cents apiece. 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse. 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 
March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 
December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 

October, 1905—Lesser Scaup Duck. 
November, 1905—Black Duck. 
December, 1905—Sand-hill Crane. 
January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 
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Three dozen young snakes taken from an adult. 


SNAKES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How is this? Thir- 
ty-six little smakes were forced from the 
hole in the side of the mother. Did she 
swallow them? We killed her while our 
party was camping on the Mississippi, near 


New Boston, Illinois. It seems to me three 
Jozen snakes is a record breaker. I think 


it is a moccasin. The youngsters were 
much alive and even put up a small 
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fight. 








TEXAS SPORTING 


Years ago, before the frontier counties of 
this vast state were desecrated by barbed 
wire fences and the innovations of “civiliza- 
tion,” and the country was overlooked by 
the best of game wardens, the predatory 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians, there existed 
a veritable hunter’s paradise. Alas! the 
Lark of the stag, the screech of the panther, 
the lullaby of the wolves—when the chorus 
is not “‘too, too,” and the gobble of the wild 
turkey in the morning (sweet sounds to the 
ears of the outlying hunter), are replaced 
by the screech of the locomotive and the 
yell of a cow-puncher, and the beautiful fea- 
‘ures of the country are hopelessly disfig- 
ured by the structures of a money-grabbing 
population, 

It is evident that the splendid game re- 
gions of this continent are doomed. “Slay 
and spare not” is the battle-cry of the aver- 
age modern sportsman. Nothing short of 
the most rigorous government protection by 
wardens, who are not afraid to do their 
duty, will save any of our game animals or 
birds, and when it comes to the last surviv- 
ing deer, “Punch’s” old cartoon of the “Last 
Cat in Paris’”—during the seige—may be ac- 
cepted as emblematic of its fate. 

The country drained by the tributaries of 
the great Trinity river, the valleys of the 
Wichitas and the Red river, abounded with 
game and its waters with fish. The pecan 
nut tree and acorns from the oak and other 
feed in plenty kept the game in good con- 
dition. Looking out from a camp on the 
Wichita river in the morning, we saw buf- 
falo—in winter only—antelope, deer,  tur- 
keys, ducks and quail. At one time I occu- 
pied a rancho on the Clear Fork of the Trin- 
ity, some seventy miles southeast of this 
district, and made frequent hunting trips 
from there, often alone, but at other times 
in company with members of the United 
States post of Fort Richardson, where a 
strong garrison was maintained to check In- 
dian raids. Their frequent incursions, mur- 
cering, and horse stealing, rendered the 
country decidedly dangerous for the tender- 
foot and hunting parties were composed of 

veterans only. I occasionally joined a com- 
pany of United States cavalry on their pe- 
riodical scouting rounds, by way of variety. 

On one occasion I was out n the West 
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REMINISCENCES. 


Fork country with an old hunter and scout. 
He had one of the best dogs I ever saw, of 
nondescript breed—just a common “yellow 
dog’—all but the eyes, which would almost 
speak. We had shot all the deer and tur- 
keys our pack horse could stand and at even- 
ing turned towards Fort Richardson, some 
twenty miles off. Turning the angle of a 
small prairie water course, we came onto a 
Lig bear up an oak tree after acorns. Bruin 
commenced to come down very speedily and 
on getting a shot in the shoulder from my 
companion’s gun, he fell in a heap at the 
foot of the tree; our dogs rushed in and they 
all disappeared down a brushy declivity. 

Soon the bear emerged on the opposite bank 

going on three legs with surprising speed, 

and both dogs after him in our line of fire. 

It was only a short distance to the edge of 

the forest and although we pursued on foot, 

hoping the dogs might delay him, we event- 

ually lost him in the rocks, owing to the ap- 

rroach of night and the necessity of return- 

‘tng to our horses, left in an exposed situa- 

tion. It was quite dark by the time we got 

a camping place. 

In the night I was awakened by a hand on 
my face and a whisper of warning. A low 
zrowl from the old scout’s dog told of some 
danger. We rolled my dog’s head in a blan- 
ket and laid low. Presently by the light of 
4 waning moon we witnessed the passing of 
a party of Indians within gunshot. Fortu- 
nately, our horses, picketed at some little 
Yistance, did not neigh. That yellow dog 
was of priceless value. I would have given 
a big sum for him as the old man knew. 

Bruno was trained to follow a trail or a 
scene, a few yards in front of his master, 
looking back for instructions, and obedient 
to the sign of the hand or a low “kick.” He 
recognized the approach of Indians by their 
smell. He hated them and could be safely 
trusted as a guard in camp. 

At one time I was trying to get some tim- 
ber wolf skins, poisoning the carcasses of 
Luffalo for this purpose, but the wild hogs 
came out of the timber in the night and ate 
up the bait. These wild hogs were not the 
peccary, or Mexican hog, but the progeny of 
the domestic hog left where the settlers 
were either killed or driven off by the In- 
dians. They became so wild that they only 
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roamed at night. The boars had long tusks 
and were fierce fighters. Colonel P., a stock 
owner, proposed that I should accompany 
him on one of his “round up” trips and make 
a raid on these hogs with some hounds. Col- 
chnel P. had some twenty cow-punchers with 
him and a few veteran hounds, including a 
couple of Scotch deer hounds which had 
been brought into the state by the lamented 
General Custer. These were especially use- 
ful to the men as they would seize a calf or 
yearling by the ears and hold it when it was 
wanted for branding. It was upon one of 
ihese occasions that some _ entertainment 
not on our program was provided for us. We 
had halted on a mesa to have our noon-day 
meal and while our cook was preparing his 
fare the boys had thrown and branded a 
good-sized calf close by. Now, it is a habit 
of these animals when released by their tor- 
mentors to charge at the first animated ob- 
ject they are headed for and the boys care- 
fully directed the attention of this animal 
‘owards our unfortunate cook, who, stoop- 
ing by his fire and having a broad patch of 
some conspicuous material in the seat of 
uis overalls, afforded a good target. The 
animal went straight at the object he was 
directed towards and both disappeared in a 
cloud of dust and firebrands. When the 
cook reappeared, still holding his frying pan 
‘vith which he had savagely battered the foe, 
his language was frightful. The precinct 
had a sulphurous odor for some time. It 
Joes not pay to “monkey” with the cook, 
but the cow-puncher is no respecter of per- 
sons unless one happens to be a “dead shot.” 

On leaving this halting place the boys 
mounted a diminutive apprentice upon a bad 
buck jumper and he was thrown off, as ex- 
pected. His flow of profanity was out of all 
proportion to his size, and as he had made 
himself conspicuous in rejoicing at the 
cook’s discomfiture, the latter was espe- 
cially gratified. At daylight we _ started 
from the permanent camp at the stockade, 
taking six of the best shots. On getting into 
the timber the dogs got the trail of a band 
of hogs and were soon in full cry. We 
could searcely keep up with them. The 
ground in the forest is littered with the 
bushy, shed branches of the post-oak, which 
is of dwarfish growth, and it is extremely 
Jifficult to ride at any speed and only by 
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tending very low over the pommel could 
you escape the branches of the trees, and 
only with scar*‘fication of skin and clothing 
could we ride fast enough to get up to the 
hounds. On the top of a high ridge the dogs 
routed the hogs out of their bed and then 
they scattered, and a very lively scrimmage 
ensued. Whenever a pig was seized by a 
dog there was a rally to the defense. A 
large boar with formidable tusks, foaming 
with rage, made furious charges and cleared 
everything in his course. The sows, too, 
fought viciously. One seized my stirrup 
and gouged a piece out of it. It was hard to 
get away from the boar’s rushes and save 
our horses from being ripped—and several 
harrow escapes we had. Shooting with re- 
volvers was also difficult. However, having 
at length settled the boar, we secured a 
number of good porkers which we got into 
camp afterwards with a wagon. 

We had another day’s hunt and secured 
altogether a wagonload of good meat which 
Colonel P. took to his ranch. Over the 
camp fire there was much broiling of spare 
ribs, which were most excellent eating. One 
night the talk was of Indian raids. The 
particulars of one, the scene of which lay 
not far from our present camp, I will relate: 

A small party of cowboys was. suddenly 
confronted by an overwhelming party of In 
dians (Kiowas). The cowboys got onto a 
small island in the bed of a creek. The 
channels on either side were dry at this 
time. The Indians captured their pack 
animal with their food, which they pro- 
ceeded to eat, after which the seige com- 
menced. The Indians held a commanding 
position. There was little shelter on this 
small, sparsely-timbered island, and the 
1orses were soon all killed. During the 
night one of the cowboys volunteered to try 
‘.o reach Fort Belnap, on the Brazos river, 
some seven miles off, to get help. He suc- 
ceeded by good luck, but on his return it 
ryras too late. All were dead, scalped and 
mutilated, as usual. 

When visiting this place I noticed a 
horse’s skull with an arrow head sticking 
in the forehead. Although the bone was 
fully an inch thick, the point of the arrow- 
head had penetrated, showing the great 
force with which these arrows are propelled. 
The unfdrtunate cowboys had only revel- 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets(size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water- fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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vers to defend themselves with and were 
Gmally destroyed by arrows, for the Indians 
had few rifles in those days, although they 
soon after got Winchester carbines from In- 
dian traders. 

On one occasion I was stalking a buck 
not far from our present camp. I noticed 
that the buck’s attention was directed to 
some object or noise not connected with 
my approach, and I was very doubtful 
about shooting at all until I discovered what 
the buck saw or heard. There was a small 
glade in the forest ahead and by careful 
stalking I managed to get a sight ahead. 
Then I saw and heard, too, a combat be- 
tween two very large boars. I now made a 
dead shot at the buck, but the crack of the 
rifle was taken little notice of by the com- 
batants. I watched this furious battle for 
some little time, till one succeeded in hook- 
ing his tusk under the fore arm, a deadly 
spot they sedulously try for. The victor, 
having very large tusks, I took a shot at 
him, and at the same time stepped into the 


A COSTLY 


A story that is too good to keep comes 
from Hayden, Rio Blanco county, Colo. On 
an evening in early November last, two 
trusty game wardens of Commissioner 
Woodard’s efficient force landed in the 
above-named town, and, finding sleeping 
room a little scarce, they decided that the 
lay mow of the livery stable was good 
enough to bunk in for the night, especially 
as they had a full equipment of blankets and 
the other camping-out accessories. 

It seems they pitched their bedding very 
close to the opening to the hay mow, for, 
being used to camping on rocky ledges, on 
the banks of streams and in the trees, they 
had no fear of falling out (and they had no 
need to, for no such ill-luck befell them). 
Sut the proximity of their bed to this very 
opening caused sad havoc to come to a be- 
lated traveler who entered this same barn 
in the wee sma’ hours of the morning. 

About midnight a peddler of apples driv- 
ing a four-horse outfit applied for feed and 
lodging for his teams at this barn. As the 
proprietor assisted him in the unharnessing 
and watering of the animals he whispered 


glade. He fell, but got up and went off into 
a thick brush patch while I was reloading. 
He ran me out of this several times before 
I got in a “settler.” His armour sheathing 
ever the shoulders and neck was ploughed 
up in all directions from frequent combats. 
This fibrous material (more than an inch 
thick in some places) is so tough that it 
takes the edge off a knife at once. There 
1s considerable danger in meeting the rush 
of a charging boar. The forehead is very 
receding, and that and the density of the 
armour sheathing causes a bullet to glance 
eff. I’ve had one or two narrow escapes 
from this cause. 

A great nuisance in this country was the 
presence of “skunks.” They abounded and 
one’s dogs were nearly always perfumed in 
a most horrible way, from frequent encoun- 
ters. On several occasions skunks have en- 
tered tents at night and bitten the inmates. 
Hence it is important to have dogs when 
camping out. 

DR. J. FITZ-MATHEW. 


“CACHE.” 


a word to the traveler on the quiet, which 
was to the effect that if he had any game 
in his possession he had better keep it out 
of sight as a couple of game wardens were 
in town. The apple man thanked him pro- 
fusely, and after the horses were cared for 
he slipped back to his wagon, where he 
might have been seen raising the covers 
from a fat and juicy member of the sage- 


chicken family. This he lifted from the 
wagon, and, believing that the hay loft would 
be the most secure place for such birds, 


be climbed the ladder and poked it in under 
the hay close to the opening. But it seems 
his scenting properties were not very strong 
on this day, for directly over the hay in 
which he secreted his prize reclined the two 
vardens on their blankets. The noises with- 
out had awakened them, and when the sup- 
nosed intruder had climbed the ladder and 
tucked the sage chicken almost under their 
pillows, they thought something was up. 
Their suspicions were verified when their 
hands touched the soft and downy feathers 
of the bird. 

Next morning there was an arrest made 
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in Hayden by Game Wordens Moore and of teeth, and talk that made the air look 
Hunter, and the justice was called on to fine blue, but the peddler paid his fine, and went 
‘he culprit $25 and costs (total $31). Of cn his way re—, we mean, swearing huge 
course there was much wailing and gnashing chunks. 








State of Colorado. 


| GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT. 


DENVER, COLORADO, APRIL tire, 18906. 


TuHIs authorizes Hie Gxcellency, Sheodore Roose velit, President of the 


United States, and party, to hunt in Colorado during the year 1905. 








| APPROVED 






ane Fan Commes-enee 


THE PRESIDENT’S HUNTING LICENSE. 


We have received from Game Commissioner J. M. Woodard of Colorado a duplicate 
copy of the non-resident hunting license issued to President Roosevelt on the occasion of 
his bear hunt in Colorado last spring. It was specially prepared by Mr. Woodard and 
given to Governor McDonald, who handed it to the President at the eastern border of the 
state as soon as the chief executive was on Colorado soil. It is, we believe, the first time 


in the history of our nation that such a license was issued to the President of the United 
States. 
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HEARTHSTONE MUSINGS. 


Sometimes I sit and think of the many 
nunts I have had and the friends I have 
»unted with, and the game I have killed. I 
think also of the grand sights I have seen— 
the mountains, the canons, the plains, the 
‘eautiful forests and the lakes and streams 
—and the vastness of the great wilderness 
where the stillness is so profound that it 
makes one’s ears ring. I seem to see again 
the great plains specked with buffalo— 
great numbers of them pouring across the 
country, down through a ravine they go; 
then out on the other side, and on they go— 
a great river of grand living animals. I see 
the antelope and the big gray wolf; in the 
timber I see the red deer and wild turkey; 
on the mountainside I see the stately elk and 
the great lumbering bear. Again I hunt in 
the Mississippi valley for deer, turkey and 
tlack bear. Then I see the red deer and 
moose in the forest of northern Maine; then 
the caribou, the most beautiful of them all, 
Tt hunt on the barrens of Newfoundland; 
then in the forests of Nova Scotia the lordly 
moose greets my vision. And I think of 
the placid river and the canoe with silent 
paddle not rippling the water, the eager 
watching with every sense strained to the 
utmost, hardly daring to draw a long 
breath; then. the rush of the animal, the 
shot, and the feeling of exultation as he 
falls. I think of the rapids and the mad 
rush of whirling waters as our frail craft 
rushes down—but the hand that guides it 
is true and strong, and the brain that directs 
the hand is clear and brave, and we go on 
in safety. 

The most enduring friendships that I have 
ever made were made around campfires. The 
best place to learn a man is to hunt with 
him; his good qualities as well as his bad 
ones are sure to come to the surface. The 
hunter is a free-hearted man; even an un- 
educated hunter, wherever you find him, 
has his better qualities developed. You may 
find him away in the Rockies, and his latch 
string always hangs out, and he welcomes 
you in a way that you know you are wel- 
come. Go up into British .Columbia or 
Alaska, and there he is just the same with 
bis big brawny body, warm heart and free 
hand. Go to Maine, New Brunswick or Nova 


Scotia and he welcomes you there. Go to 
the great barrens of Newfoundland, and 
there he is, and all he has is at your service. 
Ye will divide his blanket with you—and 
»is last mouthful if you need it. He may 
not be able to read, but his heart is all 
right. 

As you hunt you meet other sportsmen, 
and their handshake is hearty, and not like 
the faint pressure that you get in the city; 
you know that he is glad to see you; you 
exchange names; one is from New England, 
the other from the South or West—it don’t 
matter where; each feels that the other is 
all right, and if either is out of anything 
that the other has, “Help yourself” is al- 
ways said. Both are glad to be there, and 
would go miles to do the other a favor. The 
contrast is so great when compared with 
our “marts of trade” that we readily see 
that one is the effect of the influence of na- 
ture and the other of our so-called civiliza- 
tion. HUNTER. 





A WOLF AS BIRD DOG. 


The following interesting story comes to 
us from St. Paul, Minn. It seems that a 
wolf was caught by Daniel Wood, after hav- 
ing been shot in the leg. Mr. Wood heard 
that P. S. Neilson, clerk of the municipal 
court, wanted a bird dog, so, with Emmet 
Soff of the municipal court detail, he took 
the animal to Mr. Neilson. 

The wolf was touted as the best bird dog 
that ever walked, and was turned over to 
Mr. Neilson with due solemnity. Then the 
fun began. Like a hunted animal it dashed 
from one side to the other of the municipal 
clerk’s office. It hid under chairs, desks and 
waste paper baskets, and just as fast as it 
did so, Mr. Neilson dislodged it. Finally 
the latter discovered that Mr. Wolf would 
never do as a bird dog, and he decided 
finally to put the animal to death. 

It was taken to the basement, where a 
target practice was indulged in. Neilson 
shot twice and succeeded in burning three 
hairs off the beast’s back. Emmet Goff 
could not hit it at all, and finally a janitor 
who never laid claim to being a hunter 
tried his hand. He was successful, for the 
wolf fell mortally wounded at the first shot. 

The two other hunters, just to do the job 
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vp fine, pumped three or four more shots 
into the body of the prostrate foe, and he 
rolled over on his back, all in. Thus ended 
the excitement for the day. 

Wood received $7.50 as bounty for the 
head, and every one went away feeling com- 
pletely satisfied. 





FROM COLORADO’S GAME WARDEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you have space 
in your splendid magazine I would like to 
say a few words to your many readers con- 
cerning the game law conditions in Colo- 
rado, having recently returned from a thirty- 
Jay trip in the western part of the state. 
I was camped near Pagoda Peak, in Rio 
Blanco county, at an elevation of over 9,000 
feet; there were plenty of deer in that pari 
of the country and a few violators of the 
law. I had an extra force of game wardens 
protecting the state’s interest by prosecut- 
ing every known violator of the game law. 
The department was called on to prosecute 
ten different persons, all of which were con- 
victed and fined according to law. 

We have many different kinds of viola- 
tors, viz.: The rancher will slip out and 
kill game out of season, or in some cases 
will send out his hired man to violate the 
law, and, if caught, will pay fine for his man; 
men living in small towns will go fishing, 
take their rifles along, kill deer and take 
the chances of being caught; men will kill 
deer and pack them in trunks, destroying 
every evidence of sex, violating the law by 
so doing and cheating the express company 
out of what is justly due them by packing 
their meat in trunks and shipping it out as 
baggage. A man that kills a deer in vio- 
lation of the law does not seem to realize 
*hat he is just as much of a criminal as he 
would be if he went out and shot down his 
neighbor’s fat steer and ate it. The law 
absolutely forbids his doing either. 

We have another class of violators—the 
non-resident who slips into Colorado and 
through some hook or crook aided by some 
friend in this state, manages to secure a 
resident hunting license and is invariably 
eaught and fined, in some cases more than 
twice the amount he would be obliged to 
pay for a non-resident hunting license. 

I wish to say, however, that the conditions 


have improved within the past two years. 
During the open season of 1903 it was not 
a common thing to find a hunter properly 
provided with the necessary license, while 
during the open season of 1905 it was a hard 
matter to find a man hunting without the 
necessary license; and the same conditions 
lave improved wonderfully in the past two 
years, 

We have been very successful in securing 
convictions in almost all of the courts. In 
fact we have been able to exceed our expec- 
tations, J. M. WOODARD, 

State Game and Fish Commissioner. 





TO INCREASE BIRD LIFE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are many 
and varied means of protecting game in this 
state (Wisconsin), but very little effort is 
made to supply sufficient food in order that 
the game may survive and breed large 
broods. Many of our marshes are entirely 
devoid of wild rice and celery on which wild 
duck and other aquatic fowl may feed. 

A good many hunting clubs, with the wel- 
fare of the game at heart, have planted rice 
and celery in certain localities and it has 
had the desired effect. Ducks came, the 
food had been planted, and when the season 
opened there was game in plenty. Now if 
this thing were done everywhere the good 
results would be hard to estimate. 

A universal way of planting rice, I would 
be pleased to suggest, and which, I venture 
enly after obtaining the opinions on the sub- 
ject from a score of men. The plan is this: 

Upon application for a hunting license, 
add in addition to the regular cost of a li- 
cense a small fee for which applicant would 
receive the equivalent in wild rice seed, and 
which he would be required to deposit in the 
water upon his arrival. His love of the game 
would prompt him to place it where he 
thought it would do the most good. Then 
ducks would be able to get food anywhere, 
lreed anywhere, and game would, in a few 
vears, thrive everywhere. Undoubtedly the 
contention will be made that as rice grows 
rapidly, we would soon have our marshes 
overgrown with it, but rather this, with 
game hiding in it, than no game at all. 

GEORGE ULRICH. 





Mr. Ulrich must remember that few ducks 
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ever die for lack of food, and that the sup- 
plying of feed in the manner suggested only 
ects to draw them from one locality to an- 
other—it does not tend to increase their 
numbers. The planting of wild rice by the 
nunting clubs is only done, as all know, for 
he purpose of luring the birds to a particu- 
lar club lake, in order that they may be 
killed in greater numbers. Mr. Ulrich’s in- 
tention is good, but his remedy a poor one. 
Editor. 








RAWHIDE’S VIEWS ENDORSED. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—It is seldom that | 
‘butt in” on discussions concerning game, 
guns or dogs, but I can’t refrain from giving 
my unqualified endorsement to every word, 
paragraph and sentence contained in the 
screed by “Rawhide” in your November 
number entitled “Game Heads as Trophies.” 
This article ought to be printed in capitals 
and placed in the hands of every “sports- 
man” in the Union. 

When “Rawhide” says, “For years our 
owl-eyed lawmakers have been trying osten- 
sibly to save the game and at the same time 
make money.by the process,” he hits us 
hard here in Wyoming. We have been do 
ing that very thing here and I, too, have ad- 
vocated the system—as the best thing under 
existing conditions. It will take money, 
backed by public sentiment, to substitute an 
ideal system for present methods (and the 
game may be extinct before the change 
comes), but all the same “Rawhide” is 
right in every proposition advanced. 

D. C. NOWLIN, 
State Game Warden for Wyoming. 





SAW AN ALBINO DEER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Dr. Verne and four 
other of our ardent sportsmen arrived home 
to-day from their trip to Washburn county, 
Wisconsin, where they went a week ago 
after partridge and deer. They report deer 
and small game very plentiful there, each 
bringing back a handsome buck, one weigh- 
ing more than 240 pounds dressed. The 
party brought back with them a big quantity 
of wild ginseng root, a little fortune in itself. 


They report a glimpse of an albino deer but 
were unable to get a shot at it. 
Cc. G. WOOD. 





OREGON’S SPLENDID RECORD. 


Considering the amount of money at his 
Jisposal for the prosecution of game law 
offenders, we believe the showing made by 
that state’s game and forestry warden, J. W. 
Baker, should be placed at the top of the 
column. Mr. Baker has just completed his 
lists of fines imposed on offenders during 
the past year by virtue of his vigorous 
campaign against these men. He finds that 
just ninety arrests were made and of these 
seventy-seven were convicted, leaving only 
thirteen parties arrested who were allowed 
to go free or whose cases are yet pending. 
The amount paid in fines as the result of 
the above convictions during the past year 
has approximated $2,000. 





LOVE THE BIRDS. 


I love the people who love birds. The man 
or the woman who does not love birds ought 
to be classed with the person who has no 
love for music—fit “only for treason, strate- 
gem and spoils.” I would love to have a 
solo singer in every bush and a choir of 
birds in every tree top. Atmy own home I 
have set out Russian mulberries for the 
birds alone. The Russian mulberry begins 
to ripen while the blossoms are still coming 
out, and for three months there are blos- 
soms and black fruit upon the same tree. 
If you want to be popular with the birds of 
your community, set out some of these mul- 
berries, and they will come from every quar- 
ter to the place where these trees are. The 
man who cultivates the birds will have the 
birds take care of him. They will care for 
nis farm. They will destroy the insect 
pests, and the man who protects them will 
be successful wherever he may farm in the 
United States of America. 

HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 
Author of the “Lacey Bill’ for the Protec- 
tion of Birds. 

















The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit to a 


man in the woods. 





HOW TO READ GOVT. SURVEY LINES. 


Much of the wild country in the timbered 
sections of the West has of late years been 
surveyed, and it often happens that such a 
country containing considerable game is all 
blocked out and the marks on the trees 
plainly visible. Along trails which these 
lines cross one or more trees are usually 
squared or faced on four sides to make such 
lines easily found. Thus if the hunter’s 
camp is made in any particular section of 
surveyed timber its location is firmly estab- 
lished and the freedom of the camper from 
getting lost assured, for he can at any time 
by referring to three section corners locate 
his own position precisely and by making a 
rough plat on paper or on the ground easily 
figure out the most direct route to his camp. 
If he makes a cache of game, provisions or 
a discovery of any kind he can later iden- 
tify its exact location with reference to 
these same corners. By referring to the 
map he can locate any lake or particular 
section of country he may desire to reach 
(even though it be unsurveyed) and figure 
accurately the distance, direction and near- 
est probable route, because he will know 
exactly where he is. In the event of his 
being hopelessly lost in a heavily timbered 
flat or swamp and he stumbles on to a sur- 
vey line he can, by following it, travel 
straight and get out. He can do this even 
where local attraction renders his compass 
useless, and in this position finding a sur- 
vey line and being able to follow it would 
take him out of any jungle of brush and 
down timber. In short, a surveyed timber 
country is not unlike a large city; it is all 
blocked out on a large scale by careful, 
painstaking men using the best of instru- 
ments and the marks left establish reliable 


and accurate guides for all who understand 
how to read them. Books may be had ex- 
plaining the system of rectangular survey- 
ing as adopted and carried out by the gov- 
ernment, but considerable study is required 
to fully master the technicalities of the sys- 
tem and all its variations. 

For all practical purposes, in so far as 
these lines concern sportsmen, the following 
description of them which is purposely put 
in the simplest possible form will cover the 
ground. Therefore let those who would ab- 
sorb the foundation of the system imagine 
the earth perfectly flat, not taking into con- 
sideration any feature that would interfere 
with its being divided into perfect squares 
each containing one square mile. Let them 
get a good map, showing the number and 
range of the townships blocked out thereon. 
It will be seen that measurements are taken 
and townships numbered from principal 
meridians and principal base lines, and a lit- 
tle study of the map will make this system 
of numbering perfectly plain, as the princi- 
pal meridians running north and south each 
have a name which distinguishes them. 
This much learned, we will begin in the il- 
lustration with the features that do not 
show on the regular maps describing the 
subdivision of a township into sections ani 
the corners and blazed lines as they appear 
in the woods. It is most important to re- 
member how to make and how to correctly 
number a township plat. When once this is 
learned and clearly understood and the sur- 
vey lines and corners examined it will never 
be forgotten. On this hinges one’s ability 
to make use of the knowledge gained from 
reading the corners. A township is sup- 
posed to be six miles square, divided up 
into thirty-six sections each containing one 
square mile. They are numbered beginning 
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at the upper right hand corner, Sec.1, to 
the left, to Sec.6. Directly under Sec. 6 
comes Sec. 7, and then to the right, leaving 
Sec. 12 directly under Sec. 1, and continuing 
in a like manner, finishing with Sec. 36 in 
the lower right hand corner of the town- 
ship (see plat). The number and range of 
these townships are placed on every “wit- 
ness tree,” the initial letters together with 
the other marks on said tree which indicate 
precisely where it stands. A “witness tree” 
is a tree in the immediate vicinity of the 
corner, faced on one side, on which the let- 
ters and figures are cut in, at the section 
corners on the township lines; on the in- 
terior section corners also there are usually 
four trees marked in this manner, one for 
each section cornering there, marked with 
the numbers and description of the section 
in which it stands. The government sets 
corners only on the exterior lines of sec- 
tions, the trees at the quarter posts being 
marked 4S. The plat will show the lines 
that are run by the government and the lo- 
cation of the quarter posts as always placed 
on the lines, and these, together with the 
regular corners where each line intersects 
are all that one need expect to find on a 
government survey. 

In the woods, to avoid being puzzled on 
quarter sections as regards the lines that 
are run, always remember that sections are 
not divided up into quarters by the govern- 
ment by lines run across them either way 
in the interior. Thus, in the N. E. \%, the 
S.E. 4%, the N.W. % and the S.W. \% of 
any certain section only the north and east, 
the south and east, the north and west, and 
the south and west lines are run. Placed 
in this manner it is easily remembered, as 
the initial letters of the points of the com- 
pass designating the location in the section 
of each % suggests the lines bordering it 
that are run by the surveyors. It may seem 
very simple to place it in this form but such 
an arrangement makes it certain that a man 
will not be looking for a line that doesn’t 
exist. The initial letters on the trees can 
be described clearly as follows: T= town- 
ship; R=range; S=section. N.S. E.W.= 
the points of the compass, and are used to 
indicate the direction from the meridian and 
base line on the township and the exact lo- 
cation of the sections therein. B.T.—‘Bear- 


‘ 


ing Tree,” these letters being placed on trees 
below all the other marks to designate the 
particular tree from which the surveyor 
takes his angles and measurements to mark 
the exact location of a small square corner 
post placed at the intersection of the lines. 
The measurements and angles from the 
“bearing trees” to this small corner post 
go down on his records and make the exact 
corner. When obliterated by time these are 
easily found by other surveyors or inter- 
ested parties. 

These trees have nothing of importance 
over the others for the sportsman. A line 
is marked by blazes, those trees that mark 
the line being known as “line trees,” “sight 
trees” or “station trees.” However, there is 
a difference in the manner af blazing the 
trees on a line. Those trees standing di- 
rectly on it in the line of sight are blazed 
with two notches on each side, while all 
the others blazed to mark the course are 
blazed quartering to it or full facing it with 
one notch on each side. No trees farther 
than two rods away from the line are blazed. 

To follow survey lines skillfully through 
the woods some little practice is required. 
Where trees are scarce, as across gulleys, 
etc., the small bushes cut at right angles to 
the line indicate the course of it. Other 
blazes may be encountered in the course of 
a line but generally by noting the age of 
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the foreign blaze and comparing it to those 
on the line, or by looking ahead for a tree 
blazed with two notches on each side the 
danger of getting switched Is avoided. One 
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desiring to know the variation which gov- 
erns the proper manipulation of the com- 
pass in the different parts of the country is 
pretty safe in taking the bearings of two 
trees blazed with double blazes by placing 
the compass as the dial is marked, on the 
line, and getting the variation between this 
and the needle. Thus, if working from an 
east and west line, place E.W. on the com- 
pass in the line of two trees as above, and 
the difference between north on the com- 
pass dial and where the needle points will be 
the variation. 

Without a compass in getting directions 
one should always make a plat, and at a 
corner he will have but little trouble in 
getting square with the world. There are, 
of course, many variations from the above 
rules and different methods of establishing 
corners, etc., but if the beginner once 
clearly understands the foundation of the 
system, which is with all quite simple, he 
will find the knowledge very useful, partic- 
ularly in heavily timbered districts. A lit- 
tle study of the plat, together with the 
description, will perhaps be about as deep 
into the subject as the average sportsman 
would care to go and will be about all that 
is necessary to know to enable him to get 
his directions, to know what lines to look 
for, how to read the corners, where they 
stand on the lines and how the lines are 
blazed. It might be well to state here, how- 
ever, that where a regular corner would 
come in water, a “witness corner” marked 
W.C., is established on the bank or shore, 
and where any regular line crosses a stream 
or lake, that on each Side a “meander cor- 
ner,” which is simply a squared post, is es- 
tablished. From this post a “meander line” 
in some cases is left to show the party fol- 
lowing the line where the crossing is made 
and to direct him back to the line or “mean- 
der post” on the opposite side. This applies 
particularly to small streams and lakes 
which are easily got around by making de- 
tours. A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


FOR SORE FEET. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 


hint may help make a hard day’s tramp 
much easier for some of your readers: 


Take one part of boracic acid to three of 
finely pulverized French chalk. Thoroughly 
mix, apply by means of a coarse salt-dredger 
to the inside of socks or stockings before 
putting on. The insides of the boots can 
also be dusted to advantage. This applica- 
tion keeps the feet comfortable, be they wet 
or dry. W. MITCHELL. 
London, Eng. 





CLOTHING AND MESS-PANS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
December number of Outdoor Life, in the 
“Wrinkles” department, an article by Mr. 
C. P. Hubbard, inferring that the “lumber- 
jacks” were fast dying off of pneumonia as 
a result of wearing woolen underwear. Now, 
I spent one winter as a “lumberjack” up on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, and it 
gets pretty cold up there, too, I can tell you. 
There were two camps of the outfit with 
from ninety to one hundred men each, and 
the only case of pneumonia that came to my 
notice was a slight attack suffered by my- 
self, and I (being a tenderfoot) wore fleece 
lined cotton underwear with a flannel over- 
shirt. As soon as I recovered I purchased 
two suits of woolen underwear and from 
that time on never had so much as a cold. 

As Mr. Lowdermilk states, every one 
wore woolen underwear, woolen shirts, 
woolen pants, woolen socks—in fact, woolen 
everything except rubbers, moccasins and 
mittens. One old teamster in our camp 
boasted of having not missed a winter in 
the woods for twenty years. 

The handiest thing that I ever saw for 
a camp utensil is the U. S. A. mess-pan. 
I had one given to me by a returned soldier 
friend after the Spanish-American war. It 
consists of two heavy tin oval plates with 
a long handle hinged to one, to be used as a 
frying pan, and the other as a plate to eat 
from. When packing, the two plates are 
inverted, the handle folding over and lock- 
ing, leaving a space inside for knife, fork 
and spoon. I carried mine on a hunting and 
trapping trip that fall, and one day, on re- 
turning to camp, found it was gone, together 
with about $25 worth of furs and a new 
cleaning-rod. W. M. PHILLIPS. 
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HOPKINS ON OUTINGS. 


In my December article I promised to 
tell you how I make friends with country 
people; and how to make an outing enjoy- 
able by always camping among friends. 

We will presume that our party—Tom, 
Dick and Harry—have passed over the three 
days’ wagon part of their trip with nothing 
worthy of note having occurred. They did 
not steal any poles off the fences along the 
road to build camp fires with; did. not leave 
their camp fires burning when they moved 
on, and did not shoot up the country through 
which they passed. Consequently they made 
no enemies by the wayside to watch for 
their return. When they reached Farmer 
John’s ranch, where they had engaged pack 
and saddle horses with which to continue 
their trip into the game fields, they found 
no ugly reports of the party preceding them, 
and the farmer’s mind was like a clean 
white sheet of paper—ready to receive any 
impression that might cross its page. 

Now, you must be very, very careful 
about that first impression. Remember that 
a blot on that white page can never be com- 
pletely effaced, no matter how much you 
may rub at ft. You will probably arrive at 
the ranch about sundown and find Farmer 
John and his help just coming in from the 
fields. You are greeted by a tired busy man 
in a gruff but kindly manner, and in a few 
words directed where to put your team and 
wagon. You are asked if you wish supper, 
or prefer to camp. Always accept the invi- 
tation to meals. It gives you the only 
chance. perhaps, to chat with the rancher 
when he is at rest, and you have an oppor- 
tunity of observing his family and making 
their acquaintance also. 

On first acquaintance do not be too lo- 
quacious or inquisitive. Let the host do 
the talking if he will, and gather from what 
he says as to his hobbies, his politics and 
religion; then be careful not to cross him 
too abruptly, but also take care that you do 
not become servile by agreeing to every- 
thing he says. These ranchmen are inde- 
pendent and outspoken, so that while they 
do not like to be crossed in their hobbies, 
still they prefer a man to have opinions of 
his own. Don’t be officious; but if you 
know anything about ranching, help about 


the chores. It will give you a more home- 
like acquaintance. A compliment now and 
then is appreciated, and a judicious expen- 
diture of candy, peanuts, tobacco, etc., will 
not‘go amiss. Never offer to pay for meals 





“Present the 
coins.” 


children with 


—unless the rancher is in the hotel line— 
but, when you leave, present the children 
with coins enough to even up, telling ther 
to buy something for themselves. When 
Farmer John, or any member of his family 
calls on you at your city place of business, 
take them home to dine. Don’t just politely 
invite them with that far-away look of the 
city-bred man, but take them right along, 
body and soul. 

Now, dear reader, I have given you hints 
enough on how to make friends with coun- 
try people; and if you will give the matter 
a little thought and attention you will never 
lack friends in the country and will always 
have a welcome on your return. And, mark 
my word for it, these friends will repay 
and return, over and over again, 
kindly thing that you do for them. 

Now, get ready to pack the horses. The 
first thing to do is to get the luggage sorted 
out and carefully divided as to weight and 
bulk. The best way is to spread the pack 
covers on the ground, sort out the articles 
that you will need before you get to your 
main camp, and place them on the covers, to 


every 
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go into certain packs. Every item has been 
weighed and marked, so that this work need 
not take much time; but in the division ac- 
cording to weight we must keep an eye on 
the bulk, so that each pair of panniers will 
not only balance in weight, but be of equal 
bulk when loaded. If you have paid atten- 
tion to my former letter on this subject you 
will see that the panniers are all numbered 
and mate marked, and that there will be no 
mismating or unnecessary rummaging 
through every one to find certain articles 
at our net stopping place. 

The next thing is to get the horses sad- 
died and ready for the packs. First see 
that the saddle blankets are properly folded 
to a suitable size; and that no knots or 
ridges are left in any part of a blanket that 
can possibly gouge or chafe the horse’s back. 
Place the blanket a little forward on the 
horse’s back and the draw it carefully back to 
its place. Run your hand over the surface of 
the blanket and be sure that you have not 
thrown a rumple into the blanket before put- 
ting on the saddle. You cannot be too care- 
ful about these little detatfls. It matters 
very little to me what style of pack saddle 
I use, if it is strong enough, and fits the 
animal’s back well. A riding saddle usually 
has a better fitting tree than the old cross- 
tree pack saddles—which, as a rule, are only 
fit for kindling-wood. 

Hence, if you can’t get a decent pack 
tree, take a riding saddle. The panniers 
should rest evenly against the sides of the 
horse, with the top of each rising above the 
top of the saddle tree about two inches; a 
pannier too high or low worries a horse and 
sometimes causes trouble. In swinging pan- 
niers on a riding saddle the front loops 
should be put over the saddle horn and the 
back loops brought together with a hame 
strap. Folded blankets may now be placed 
across the panniers to complete the pack. 
These should not extend beyond the mar- 
gin of the panniers nor much to the front 
or back of them. Now spread the pack cover 
squarely over the top of the pack and tuck 
the edges under it carefully. This done, 
the load—which should not exceed 150 
pounds to the average horse—is ready to be 
lashed down to the animal’s back. 

There are several kinds of hitches used 
by expert packers, but it is almost impossi- 





ble for me to describe any of them in a man- 
ner intelligible to the amateur. I prefer the 
old diamond hitch for a pack of the above 
description, but any one that will hold the 
pack in place and not worry the animal car- 
rying it will answer the purpose. My ad- 
vice to the novice is to get an experienced 
packer to teach him the art of tying on the 
pack. 

Now, you are all ready; “hike out” for 
the hills. Put your fastest walkers in the 
lead and’ make the others keep up, but do 
not hurry any of them out of a walk. Those 
that will go without leading should be 
turned loose; as it is much easier for a pack 
animal to travel unhampered by a lead rope. 
Never crowd the stock in crossing mud 
holes, streams or other obstructions in the 
trail. Let them go slowly down hill and 
rest them often in going up hill. Watch 
your packs closely and see that they are 
kept tight and well balanced. A loosened 
pack may chafe a tender place on a horse’s 
back in fifteen minutes or it may shift and 
cause a bucking match that will delay 
the whole train ten times as long as it 
would take to have tightened it at once. 





“A bucking match will delay 
the whole train.” 


Once on the trail, I usually keep the pack 
train going for seven or eight hours with- 
out unpacking, and then stop for the day. 
Of course the distance between desirable 
camp grounds must govern the time to a 
great extent, but a horse should never be 
forced to go over twenty miles without a 
rest; and that distance is far enough for 
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one to travel in a day, over the average 
trail, anyway. 

In selecting a camping place for an out- 
fit of this kind, we must always look out 
for plenty of feed for our stock. Better 
stop an hour before the desired miles are 
made than to camp in poor feed. On reach- 
ing the camp ground always unpack the 
pack animals first. There are several rea- 
sons for this; the tired beasts deserve and 
expect it, and then again, it is always best 
to have the saddle horse ready for any 
emergency that may arise before the oth- 
ers are taken care of—a stampede, for in- 
stance. 

The care of horses on an outing trip de- 
serves more than passing notice. There are 
too many men like our character Harry, 
who, while professing a great love for Na- 
ture, only manifest it by abusing every liv- 
ing creature that comes under their power. 
Boys, for the love of the Great Creator who 
has given us the companionship of dumb 
animals, don’t, don’t abuse or neglect your 
dumb companions! 

I cautioned you, in my first article, to 
provide yourselves with picket ropes and 
hopples, and this is the time you will need 
them; but use them with discretion. 

My plan, in the care of horses on a trip, 
is to picket the leaders; that is, in a bunch 
of eight head I would pick out two which 
would likely lead the others away from 
camp, and picket them. Of the other six I 
would turn two of the underlings loose and 
hopple the other four. If a horse is inclined 
to run away with the hopples on, have a 
chain about two feet long fastened to the 
hopple on one foot, and let the free end 
drag. Hoppled in this manner the animal 
will step on the dragging chain when he at- 
tempts to run, in such a way that he will 
soon give up the attempt. ‘ 

Picketed horses should be changed about 
often, as they soon tramp down or eat out 
the best grass, and it is not a bad plan to 
alternate them with those with the hoppled 
ones. 

As we are now out in the open country, 
away from the ranches, we may throw off 
that restraint that bound us to decorum 
along the country highways, and let each 
member of our party give vent to his indi- 
viduality by whooping, yelling, singing or 


shooting. Play the wild Indian all you 
please, it will do you good and bring up 
your vitality and appetite. This is where 
recreation comes in; the pent-up nature of 
our souls is given freedom and life springs 
anew into the tired frame. 

Let us assume that every member of our 
party has caught the spirit of rejuvenation 
which pervades the grassy parks, the lofty 
green spruce, and every living thing about 
us; and then keep an eye on Harry—the 
irrepressible Harry. We shall soon observe 
that he quits the trail, and, with a swing 
of his .30-30, gallops off to one side and is 
skirting the parks and forests in search of 
something to kill. We are just settling 
down a little in our flights of admiration of 
the beauties of our surroundings, when a 
cry of distress awakens us from our reverie. 





“Harry rides his horse straight 
into a bog-hole.” 


Harry has ridden his horse straight into a 
bog-hole and the poor beast ts almost hope- 
lessly mired. It is not necessary to de- 
scribe any particular bog-hole; they are all 
much alike, but you will always remember 
the one best you mire your horse in. Well, 
we can’t afford to lose any time, so just 
hitch a couple of picket ropes to the cinch 
rings on one side—or as near them as pos- 
sible—of the saddle on tne mired horse; 
be sure that the animal! is clear of logs, 
roots or other entanglements in the mire; 
and then let two men with their saddle 
horses take the free ends of the ropes in 
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hand, and with a turn around the saddle 


horns—cowboy fashion—drag the mired ani- 
may from his predicament. 

“Why! This is so easy!” Yes, if you 
know how. Observe, however, the follow- 
ing points: Always haul the mired animal 
with the ropes quartering towards his head 
——never pull him backwards—and let one 
man keep his head in the right direction 
with a halter rope. Pull very slowly and 
carefully, giving the horse a chance to help 
himself and regain his feet at the first op- 
portunity. Never pull a horse out of the 
mire by the neck, and don’t attempt to pry 
him out with poles or any kind of levers; 
they are not built that way. 

(With the Editor’s permission, in my next 
letter I will continue the subject as outlined 
in December article.) 

JEUNE HOPKINS, 

CARE OF MATCHES, TARPYS, ETC. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The December 
number of your magazine contained some 
suggestions for taking care of matches in 
camp. They are all good, but suppose when 
that “blarsted” mule bucked its pack off 
and scattered the contents for half a mile, 
that the match supply was lost, and it 
rained, and wet all those in your pockets, 
and you reached camp with everything wet 
and no fire in sight? In such a case a bit 
of steel and a flint is a pretty good combi- 
nation if you know how to use them. It is 
as simple as falling off a log: Just dig 
around in your clothes for a bit of dry lin- 
ing and roll it up with the frayed edge out- 
ward. Then open a cartridge, take a little 
powder, and slightly moisten the palm of 
your hand; rub the powder and the frayed 


M.D. 


edge of the rag together, but don’t get it, 


too moist—only just enough to make it 





adhere to the rag. Place the edge of the 
powdered rag next a piece of flint, granite, 
quartz or any hard rock that will make a 
spark when struck by steel Make some 
sharp passes downwards, catching the edge 
of the rock with the steel so that sparks 
will pass down from the flint to the rag. 
A little practice will soon make one quite 
expert at igniting the powder. A little dry 
punk or fine kindling does the rest by 
blowing it up. 

The same results can be obtained by 
taking the cartridge from which the pow- 
der was partly extracted and putting the 
powdered rag into it and shooting it into a 
pile of kindling and then blowing it. 

* * * 

Talking of cooking calls to mind a pretty 
savory morsel: Just catch a nice two-pound 
trout—that’s easy! Put it in a dutch oven 
just as it comes from the water; bury the 
kettle in coals for an hour. Then open. Put 
some butter, salt and pepper on the fish 


and close again for a few minutes. Peel 
off the skin and eat. Yum, yum! If you 
don’t believe it, try it. 

Oh a = 


There has been a lot written about sleep- 
ing bags, tarpys, etc., for camp, but the 
slickest outfit I ever had was a tarpy cut 
in two and a large home-made heavy 
quilt sewn into each half. The edges were 
turned in ahkout six inches so rain would 
not soak in. By rolling each half with 
half the blankets or other duffle and strap- 
ping with two good straps or cord you have 
an ideal pack outfit and your bed is always 
dry. With 18-ounce duck you defy the 
weather or the moisture from the ground. 
Of course .a 7x14, 18-ounce tarpy is just as 
good, but it does. not pack as well and is 
too heavy. JAS. FULLERTON. 










































The Marsh Song. 


Oh here is a song to the billowy marsh, : 
As he nods to the hunter free; “i 
A jolly old friend is the golden brown marsh, a 
As he rolls in his autumn glee. at 


Come here, he calls to the hunter; 


Come away where the sport’s begun— | 
Come here with your shells and your powder, ‘ 
Come away with your dog and gun. fi 


The black duck he hides where the rushes are thick, } 
While the blue-wing is dodging the lea, * 
And the rail ’mid the cat-tails is trembling quick— 
Oh, a song of the marsh shall it be? i 


Come here, he calls to the hunter; 
Come away where the sport’s begun; 
Come here where the bitterns do blunder, 
Come away with your dog and your gun. 


“WILLOW ISLAND.” 
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A Song of Winter. 
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The winter swings down from the frozen North 
And whitens each hill and plain; 

He shrieks aloud in his awesome wrath 

That the world shall know of his going forth, 

And feel the power of his reign. 

And it’s ringing among the swinging boughs 

As the trees rock to and fro; 

And it’s roaring among the ancient hills, 

Where the wild beasts cower from the freezing ills; 
And it’s thundering down the city streets, 

And across the plain where the sky-line meets— ; 
The .earth with its shroud of snow. pe 
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The winter swings down from the land of Frost; 
And issues his stern decree; 

; The flowers that we loved and the birds are lost, 
And the heart’s deep pain must pay the cost 

Of his ruthless victory. 

And it’s ringing among the swinging boughs 

As the trees rock to and fro; 

And it’s swinging free on the singing steel, 

As the skaters glide and the skaters reel; 

And it’s dashing down with a glad refrain 

As the coasters join in their merry strain 

And cheer for the falling snow. 
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ROBERT BROWN. 
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A Close Season on Bear. 


We are going to offer here a few 
words on behalf of our wild and wooly 
brother, Mr. Bruin. We are somewhat 
like the fellow ‘‘who hasn’t lost any 
bears,’’ yet we are not inclined to run 
from him, because we would rather see 
the bear do that trick—which is exactly 
what he will do in ninety-nine out of 
100 cases—if he can get away, and 
knows that he can. But there is a lot of 
rubbish stored up at the door of the bear 
that he is not deserving of. As a matter 
of fact Bruin has gotten to be, in the 
minds of the public, a sort of Bogie-man 
who is looking for the scalp of every 
man, woman and child which he can se- 
eure. Ten or twenty years ago his 
father, or his grandfather, or his uncle 
may have killed a steer, or a sheep or a 
goat—and the incident is recited over 
and over again at the family hearth and 
at the camp fire orgies, just as if it was 
yesterday, and the same thing was hap- 
pening regularly over and over again. 

Sometimes when Bruin is taking his 
long sleep he is blamed for doing some- 
thing which was committed by Felis 
Concolor, by the wolf or by the family 
eat. He is not nearly so destructive an 
animal as he is painted. He in all cases 
prefers berries, nuts, ants, etc., to flesh, 





and if you will wander over his domain 
in the season when these delicacies are 
procurable you will find this to be only 
too true. As he sleeps usually about 
three or four months out of each year, 
and as nuts and some kinds of berries are 
to be had for at least four months of the 
year, it can readily be seen that only 
during about four months of each year 
is he compelled to resort to flesh for food. 
Even in these four months there is much 
besides berries and nuts and flesh meat 
which he eats, so that the amount of 
flesh eaten by bears is not so very great; 
and when it is considered that he will 
use off an old carcass which sometimes is 
a month or two old, and furthermore 
that what he kills is mostly of the wild 
animal kind, it can readily be seen that 
the amount of domestic stock killed by 
bears is very, very small. 

We cite these characteristics of the 
bear family because we are going to plead 
for an open season on them—on black 
and grizzly alike—for while the grizzly 
is truly an obnoxious animal and does 
kill much more stock than his brother, 
the black, yet there are so few grizzly 
bears left in our country that our stock- 
men should be willing to contribute the 
number of animals taken by them merely 



































for the sake of the interest attaching to 
the taking off, or for the satisfaction de- 
rived at the telling of the story. 

Some of our other reasons for asking 
for an open season on bears are: 1—It 
confines the hunting to certain months 
when the sportsmen can be better 
watched to see that they do not commit 
depredations with the other protected 
game. 2—The bear is fast being exter- 
minated, and when he is gone one of the 
most attractive and fascinating forms of 
outdoor sport on this continent will have 
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departed. Even lion and lynx hunting 
fades in comparison with following the 
dogs over rough country on horseback 
after bear. 3—He inhabits only the 
roughest country, where stock and game 
does not reach so frequently as it does 
the haunts of the cougar, who is a far 
greater enemy of our game and stock 
life than the bear. 

Now that we have told you what we 
think, let us hear from others. The sub- 
ject is worthy of much thought and at- 
tention by our lawmakers. 


& 


Another Stepping Stone. 


With the advent of this number 
Outdoor Life enters upon its ninth year. 
We are proud to record the fact, of 
course, that we have succeeded as a dis- 
tinctly Western publication—the first 
one in this field which has ‘‘stuck it 
out’’ and whose intentions are to always 
remain loyal to Western interests while 
soliciting the patronage of sportsmen all 
over the American continent. 

The principles advocated in the issues 
of our first year are the principles we 
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are standing for to-day; the reforms we 
voiced at that time are the same that we 
are preaching now, and which we will 
continue to sound until our game laws 
are better adhered to and our wild ani- 
mal life is in every way better taken 
eare of. In this we have been strongly 
supported by the sportsmen of the West 
—and we believe we know the make-up 
of these men well enough to be assured 
that they will always stand with us for 
the good of the cause. 


? + 


The Next Meeting of the G. A. H. 


That the West—and especially Colo- 
rado—should aspire to the entertainment 
of the next Grand American Handicap 
assemblage, as outlined in our Rifle and 
Trap department this month, is but fit- 
ting and proper, and only in line with 
the recognition which should be given 
the far West, on account of its fastly- 
growing populace and its general pro- 
gressive spirit. This meeting should 
come to Denver next year by all means. 


The farthest west it has ever yet been 
held is Kansas City, and that can hardly 
be called far west. Before this number 
reaches our readers the location of the 
next meeting will most likely be decided 
upon, and we sincerely hope that the 
members of the Inter-state Association 
will give a verdict that should meet with 
the approval of trap-shooters in general, 
and which will especially stimulate the 
interest in this growing country. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 
CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


O. H., Swanton, Vt.—I have a very smart 
and bright pointer pup, eight months old, 
and thought it would do no harm to start 
breaking him, although a little young; but I 
wanted to shoot a few birds over him be- 
fore the season closed. Have him in the 
field a few times—he works fine and is very 
ambitious but invariably flushes the bird 
without first pointing—the partridge, which 
is about the only game bird we have here. 
I can’t understand why he should do that, 
as he will point—have seen him stand on a 
chicken in the yard for five minutes—and 
he comes from parents that are excellent 
hunters and steady on point. 


Ans.—You should not be discouraged 
because the pup at but eight months old 
and who has been out only a few times 
does not make a point on partridges. Not 
all young dogs point at first, anyway, but 
get to it later on with more practice and 
chance on game afield. And, too, this bird 
does not lie well for the dog and the young 
dog must learn at what distance he is to 
remain from the bird to prevent flushing. 
For this reason the quail is the best bird 
to break in a young dog on—lies well to 
allow the dog getting quite close before tak- 
ing wing. Be patient, take out often and 
the trouble will most likely regulate itself 
in due time with ample opportunity. Should 
he get too active and get to chasing, then 
the force collar must be used to check him 
down and thus be held to steadiness. 


D. P. Allen, Willows, Calif.—I have an 
Irish water spaniel bitch, four years old, 
that is nicely broken, with one exception— 
if I kill a duck some little distance off or 
in the water where she has to swim with it 
she handles it very roughly and in some 
cases chews it quite badly. Would you 





kindly let me know how I can break her 
of this bad habit? 


Ans.—It will be necessary to break her 
from retrieving at all and starting in with 
her as if a perfectly green dog as per The 
Amateur Trainer, which in itself will not re 
quire much time because she already know= 
what is wanted. Follow instructions, be 
ginning at the very first lesson in book, 
merely omitting such parts as are not re- 
quired from a mere retriever and in short 
order your trouble in going through the 
course will be fully repaid. 


B. K., Batavia, N. Y.—My ten-months-old 
pointer is a stylish and handsome dog, but 
in trying to break him in on game this fall 
he disappointed me in not displaying proper 
interest on game birds (grouse and wood- 
cock) and making it difficult to bring out 
the qualities that I know he possesses be- 
cause of his breeding and general courage. 


Ans.—Many dogs act as youris does, 
and the best way to instill activity is to 
work them with an older, active dog till 
ambition has been aroused, but should then 
be worked alone for the first season or at 
least till well under contro! and self-rell- 
ant. 


T. Ewing, Rockford, I1l—I would like a 
little advice on the best all-round dog to 
get. I fancy the English setter for all-round 
work. Do you think an English setter 
could stand to hunt ducks and not get all 
crippled up from the cold? 

Ans.—The English setter is a good 
all-round dog, but if much of the hunting 
you intend doing is on ducks then the bet- 
ter plan will be for you to procure a dog 
by nature adapted to work in water, such 
as an Irish water spaniel or the Chesa- 
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peake Bay dog. Although the setter makes 
a very good duck retriever, he soon gets 
chilled and rheumatism will result, thus 
ruining the dog for all work. 


M. L. Israel, Atlanta, Ga.—In the last 
thirty years I have trained all my own dogs 
but until I struck my last one they have all 
been dogs of high courage and took punish- 
ment gamely when necessary to punish. I 
have always tempered firmness with kind- 
ness. The one on hand is a finely bred 
pointer, beautiful, very fast, but extremely 
timid; a natural retriever on land and wa- 
ter; never has been abused, but I cannot 
make him do my bidding, as he crouches 
down when spoken to and will not move. 
In playful manner he goes for objects 
thrown for him to fetch in, but soon tires 
of the sport and then I am at the end of 
my string. Any suggestion to help me over 
the trouble so as to get action into this 
dog will be highly appreciated. 

Ans.—Timidity ts one of the great 
drawbacks in high-bred dogs and _ the 
cause for many a one to be condemned 
as worthless, when, in fact, these timid dogs 
could have been rendered courageous and 
obedient to a nicety by proper handling— 
the force system without whip. The use 
of force collar may seem absurd in such 
cases, supposing that force in any manner 
will augment timidity all the more—a mis- 
take. Force, judiciously applied, is the only 
way of getting a timid dog obedient to or- 
ders and to perform promptly. All coaxing 
must be omitted—makes worse and leaves 
the handler entirely helpless. Put that 
timid pup through the course of yard train- 
ing as per The Amateur Trainer and you 
will be astonished as to rapid progress made 
and prompt obedience to orders under all 
circumstances—timidity will have vanished 
unconsciously. 


T. Patrick, Pheenix, Ariz—Early in the 
season I bought a fine pointer dog from an 
eastern trainer. This dog is an enthusiastic 
hunter and the trouble is, perhaps, that I 
can’t give him all the work he should have, 
for he runs off with any one he comes in 


contact with if he sees them carrying a 


gun. How can I break him of the habit? 
Ans.—Evidently this dog is imbued 
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with a great desire to hunt and should 
have lots of work, but following off others 
than his master is sure to result in a spoiled 
dog sooner or later—even loaning to friends 
to be taken on a hunt must be detrimental 
and bad habits such as breaking shot, chas- 
ing the bird, mutilating game, becoming 
wild and inobedient will be the outcome. 
Enlist a helper for curing the annoying 
habit. Have him rig up for a hunt, and 
with gun on shoulder pass where the dog 
will get a glimpse of him so as to follow 
without being spoken to. When a short dis- 
tance out the man calls up the dog, takes 
him firmly by the nape, produces a cowhide 
and lays it good and heavy on dog’s back— 
gives him a good walloping and chases him 
home. Have another party repeat the same 
procedure—like as not he will have no 
chance to use the cowhide because the dog 
will have learned to shun strangers and 
henceforth refrain from following anyone 
but his master. 





G. L. H., Langdon, Mo.—I have a very 
fine setter dog who has gone all wrong and 
thought after telling you his symptoms per- 
haps you could tell what ails him. He is 
very thin—hair rough and lifeless, eyes 
very red and bloodshot, runs about continu- 
ally, eats very little, but buries his food; 
seems to be lame or sore in hind quarters, 
sits down carefully and throws hind quar- 
ters to one side as to protect them; he 
runs and hunts through the fields all the 
time and seems to enjoy it. 


Ans.—The emaciated condition would 
point to tape-worm. Allowing a dog to 
run out at will on a self-hunt fs a mistake 
—must soon run himself to death. If of 
any value as a helpmate afield he should 
be restrained and used only when accom- 
panying the gun. Aside of wearing himself 
out constitutionally, he must fall into unde- 
sirable habits such as chasing, mutilating 
game that gets into his possession and de- 
youring it, which may be one of the reasons 
why he refuses food proffered. 


Y. S., Kenney, Ill.—I have an English 
pointer. eight years old, and he has been a 
very finely-trained dog while young, but has 
not been in a field for two years until I got 
him this fall. His nose seems to be fairly 
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good and he is steady as can be, but seems 
rank, and in quail hunting it is so hard to 
keep him close to you and make him listen 
to you, and if hungry will stand on a rabbit 
and will run when it jumps up. Is there 
any way of breaking this habit of running 
besides shooting? I had to resort to shoot- 
ing to make him stay close to me at all, but 
that is a bitter dose for the dog. Can he be 
broke from running rabbits by whipping? I 
will be glad to compensate you in any way 
if you will answer my questions, which I 
know you can do, better than anyone else. 


Ans.—Dogs will get “rusty” during long 
intervals, but can soon be made obedient by 


the use of the force collar as per directions 
in The Amateur Trainer. To make work 
slower and closer in and mind when spoken 
to is an easy matter—just put the collar on 
dog with twenty-foot cord (%4-inch rope), let 
him range and from time to time step upon 
cord with order simultaneously “Steady!” 
A few repetitions will cure. 2.—A dog does 
not point rabbits because he is “hungry” 
but because bunny is part of the game natu- 
rally sought by the bird dog. To overcome 
this fault turn to page 81 in book and in one 
single afternoon it should be over. No 
charge. Come again, any time. 


¢ 
A Dog’s Long Trip. 


When, the past fall, my partner (Sam 
Stevens) and I abandoned the mining camp 
of Hahn’s Peak, Colo., for the winter, we 
decided that I should go to Salt Lake City 
with my family for a short visit, while Sam 
(in company with my pointer pup, Prince) 
was to drive overland all the way to Colo- 
rado Springs—our summer home. After 
yassing through Leadville, Sam lost Prince 


and could not find him anywhere. Now, 
this dog had started back looking for me 
and went all the way to Hahn’s Peak, about 
175 miles, in about two days, as near as I 
could figure it. Seems to me that’s a pretty 
big trip for a dog to make looking for his 
master. Can anyone tell of a longer trip 
by a dog under like circumstances? 
“CAMEO.” 
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Additional Queries and Answers. 


P. A. E., Marksville, La—I must again 
trouble you for information regarding a pup 
I own and in which I had full confidence of 
making a good dog. Its breeding is Al. The 
pup is just four months old, and while ex- 
ercising it several days ago in the field, 
working on birds nicely, it broke to running 
and yelping all at once as if in great pain; 
ran to a near-by fence and hid under weeds, 
yelping continually. Of course, I did not 
know what to do or what was the matter. 
After a little I succeeded in getting it out 
of its hiding place, but only for it to run to 
the next thicket, where it again hid, and so 
on till near home, when I had it brought by 
a darkey in his arms. After I had it in the 
yard for about half an hour it was quiet as 


usual and partook of food. To-day I again 


took this pup out and it seemed scared and 


would not seek as formerly. I immediately 
caught the pup and took it home in my arms, 


but it looked frightened all the way. I fear 
the pup is spoiled and will not hunt again 
for me. What is your opinion? 


Answer.—No need of being discouraged. 
That pup merely got a bad fright by meeting 
an unusual sight, such as a snake, ‘coon or 
*possom, etc., or most likely ran into a hor- 
net’s nest and got badly stung. I remember 
many just such incidents. Getting confidence 
restored is all that is needed, but this may 
take some little time. The best will be to 
take the pup out with other dogs; at first it 
may be shy and cling to you; in that case, 
pay no attention to it and proceed. Gradu- 
ally fear will vanish, the unpleasantness for- 
gotten, and thence all will be clear sailing. 
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Bird Migration at Night.—‘‘Nearly every 
night in late September I heard birds chirp- 
ing and calling, and one morning I found one 
dead in the driveway. I am sure that it 
must have been killed during the night and 
would like to know what killed it, and what 
the birds that I heard after dark were do- 
ing.”—T. J. M., Rochester, N. Y. The bird 
that you found dead probably was killed by 
flying against some obstacle while on its 
way to its winter home in the South. A 
great many species of birds. migrate during 
the night, and it was the call notes of these 
birds that you heard in late September. The 
hawks, kingfishers, swallows and cedar wax- 
wings are among the birds that migrate dur- 
ing the daytime. By far the larger number 
migrate at night. The warblers, the vireos, 
the sparrows, the thrushes, the ducks, the 
geese, the plover, the sandpipers and the 
snipe, all prefer to make the long, hazardous 
journey north in the spring and south in the 
fall, after dark. During these seasons thou- 
sands of songsters and insectivorous birds 
are killed by flying into lighthouses, towers, 
chimneys and tall buildings. 


Dangerous Animals.—‘Which of all the 
animals do you consider the most danger- 
ous?”—D. O. L., Chicago, Ill. The cobras of 
Africa and southern Asia are responsible 
for the largest loss of human life. These 
deadly poisonous snakes kill thousands of 
natives annually in the thickly settled parts 
of British India and there is little doubt 
that they will deliberately attack a man. 
The man-eating tiger ranks next and then 
the African buffalo and the leopard. In 
North America there is but one animal that 
will attack a sleeping man without provoca- 
tion, and it does not do so when in its right 
mind. This animal is the “hydrophobia 
skunk” or “little striped skunk” us it is also 
called. In southwestern United States and 
northern Mexico these little skunks (which, 
by the way, are but half the size of our com- 


mon skunk) suddenly go mad and have been 
known to attack cowboys and miners who 
sleep in the open, springing into their faces 
and fighting viciously. The result of these 
attacks is generally hydrophobia and often 
in.a fatal form. Of course the poisonous 
snakes of America kill more people than do 
the skunks, but their attacks are always 
made in what they consider self-defense, 
and their bite is far less dangerous than is 
generally supposed. Both the grizzly bear 
and mountain lion have been given bad repu- 
tations by the newspapers and that is where 
most of their “savageness” is to be found. 
Whatever the grizzly was during the days 
of bows and arrows and inferior firearms, I 
can say from experience that to-day he is 
one of the most difficult of all large ani- 
mals to approach. The mountain lion, pan- 
ther, cougar or puma, as he is variously 
called, is a coward from the end of his nose 
to the tip of his tail. But both the bear 
and the puma will fight savagely when cor- 
nered, or in defense of their young. 

Nesting Habits of Ducks.—‘‘Where do all 
the ducks breed? Every spring thousands 
stop in Cayuga Lake, remaining there sev- 
eral days. A few, usually those that are 
crippled by hunters, pair and nest. What 
becomes of the others? On the southern 
migrations large flocks return, but they, too, 
soon disappear.”—B. I. W., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Most of the ducks and geese nest north of 
the United States. Canada, as you prob- 
ably know, is a country of lakes and 
swamps. Along these waterways the ducks 
and geese breed. Here they build their 
nests and bring forth their young, molested 
only by the Indians and a few carnivorous 
quadrupeds and birds of prey. The Indians 
obey no laws in this north country. They 
shoot the ducks at all seasons, and, while the 
birds are nesting, they have what might be 
called “egg picnics.” At these gatherings 
thousands of eggs are collected and boiled 
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or roasted over camp fires. It makes no dif- 
ference to the Indians whether the eggs are 
fresh; in fact a duckling still in the shell is 


considered more of a treat than a perfectly 


fresh egg. 


A Natural Fly Trap.—‘“My son brought 
home a bunch of milkweed blossoms on 
which several flies were held prisoners. A 
few of them were dead, others were alive 
and some managed to escape while we were 
watching. How were they trapped and what 
was nature’s idea in capturing them?’—W. 
T. J., Northampton, Mass. There are sev- 
eral plants which catch insects. Some get 
nourishment from them by absorbing the 
juices from their bodies, while others use 
them as a means of fertilization, which is 
the case with the milkweed. The mechan- 
ism of this trap is very delicate, and so 
constructed that when an insect alights on 
the flower his foot enters a wonderfully ar- 
ranged set of jaws and touches a tiny trig- 
ger that throws his jaws together, and the 
insect is caught. Though some of the in- 
sects are unable to free themselves and 
threfore die, it is Nature’s intention that 
they should struggle until they tear the trap 
from its fastenings and carry it away. This 


trap is covered with pollen grains, and as 
the insect visits other flowers after its es- 
cape it unknowingly fertilizes them. This 
is one way the milkweed is increased. 


The Leaf- Rolling Caterpillars. —‘While 
rummaging about in the country last sum- 
mer, I found a tree of which several of the 
leaves were rolled up at the ends. I opened 
these rolls and found that every one of them 
contained a worm. Can you tell me any- 
thing about them?”’—W. W. R., Elmira, N. 
Y. There are several different kinds of leaf- 
rolling caterpillars, and they are all very in- 
teresting little creatures. Their methods of 
making a house out of a leaf differ with 
each species. One kind draws several 
leaves together in a bunch while another 
species makes a cylinder of a leaf. It 
fastens one end of a web strand to an edge 
of a leaf and then pulls on it until the leaf 
curls. The other end of the cord is then 
fastened and another strand is secured to 
another part of the leaf and the process is 
repeated. Little by little the leaf is curled 
into shape, and then the builder goes inside 
and eats the leaf, repeating the warping 
process when he finds that he was about 
eaten up his home. 





Queries and Answers. 


A Reader, Choteau, Mont.—Would you 
please state in the next issue of your maga- 
zine the muzzle velocity of the .32 Winches- 
ter special; also the weight of powder and 
lead used in this cartridge? Do you con- 
sider it as effective on big game (such as 
deer, goat, elk and bear) as the .30-40-220? 

Answer.—The muzzle velocity of the .32 
Winchester is 2,112 foot seconds. The weight 
of the bullet is 170 grains and the muzzle 
energy is 1,683 foot pounds; the penetra- 
tion is twelve %-inch pine boards; the tra- 
jectory at 200 yards is 5.60 inches; at 100 
yards it is 15.26 inches. The striking power 


of the .30-40-220 is quite a little greater than 
that of the .32 special, ana we believe we 
should consider it a little bit better gun for 
very large game. The muzzle energy of the 
latter is 1,925 foot pounds, while the penetra- 
tion is thirteen %7s-inch pine boards and the 
trajectory at 200 yards is 5.47 inches. The 
muzzle velocity of the .30-40-220 is 2,000 foot 
seconds. 


Arthur Andrae, Hannibal, Mo.—In look- 
ing over a lot of back numbers I have of 
your magazine, under Rifle Reflections I no- 
tice that the German ring target is spoken 
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of, and I would like to know the size of cen- 
ter and rings for the 25-yard and 50-yard 
target. 

Answer.—The German ring target, 25- 
yard, has %-inch center with rings spaced 
%-inch. The 200-yard target has 1%-inch 
center with rings spaced %-inch apart. The 
center counts 25. 





W. Mitchell, 39 Upper Brook St., Lon- 
don, Eng.—Will you please inform me 
through your columns if the automatic 
gun has been condemned and forbidden in 
several states of America, as being un- 
sportsmanlike and a game exterminator? If 
so, will you please tell me if said laws were 
passed prior to, or since, the advent of the 
Browning automatic gun? I wish the fore- 
going information from an authentic source, 
as I am interested in a little discussion now 
going on in the Shooting Times. : 


Answer.—The automatic has not been for- 
bidden in several states of the United States, 
nor in one state; and certainly not in Cali- 
fornia, where the legislators and sportsmen 
are of the fair-minded and liberal class. 
There is only one county in California 
(Marin county) in which there are any 
county ordinances prohibiting the use of the 
repeating gun. This ordinance, however, 
was knocked galley west about four years 
ago, by decisions both in the lower and 
higher courts, consequently there is no law 
to-day in California particularly forbidding 
the use of either repeating or automatic 
weapons. 


R. S. Shahan, Kearney, Neb.—Does a bird 
dog in scenting game birds get the scent 
from the bird’s body or the bird’s breath? 


Answer.—In speaking of the dog taking 
up the scent we say body scent and foot 
scent. Body scent is the odor thrown out 
from the body;. foot scent is the odor left 
in the track. Scent from breath we never 
heard of—of course we have all scented the 
fat negro’s “body scent,” and also the top- 
er’s breath—yes, yes; but when it comes to 
scenting birds we mean body or foot scent 
only. 


I. Mont. Goosens, Chicago, Ill.—Being a 
constant reader of your valuable magazine 
I wish to ask you a few questions pertain- 


ing to the cowboys’ ways, and the West: 
The questions are: What is meant by a buf- 
falo wallow—was it a drinking place of the 
buffaloes? And what do cowboys mean by 
the term “pulling leather’? Of course I 
know they “pull leather’ in order to keep 
from falling out of the saddle; but what does 
it consist of? What is a latigo, and what 
use are those long strips of leather hanging 
down from the saddle? In answering these 
questions you would do me the greatest of 
favors, as there is a bet on these things with 
a friend, who thinks he knows. 


Answer.—A buffalo wallow hole is a de- 
pression now found on our prairies where 
the buffaloes used to wallow in the old days 
when they inhabited the plains in large num- 
bers. These holes are often found near 
springs and were formed by buffalo first 
wallowing in puddles of water which made 
depressions, and when it rained these would 
fill with water and encourage them to wal- 
low in them quite frequently. In the end 
by this constant wallowing these holes be- 
came very large. We have seen lots of them 
twenty-five feet in diameter and a foot or 
two in depth. “Pulling leather,” in the 
phrase of the cowboy, means to hold on to 
the pommel of the saddle to keep from fall- 
ing off. It is often resorted to by the cow- 
boy when his horse tries to pitch him. The 
long strips of leather hanging from cow- 
boys’ saddles are used for tying buniles 
on, or hanging anything therefrom which 
the rider may be carrying. The ones in the 
rear of the saddle are often used for tying 
on the slicker which the cowboy almost in- 
variably carries with him, or his blankets. 
The term latigo is applied to the straps fast- 
ened to the cinches—one made fast to each 
end of the cinch and then to the rings in the 
saddle made for that purpose. 

Si Kitchie, Cincinnati, Ohio— Where does 
the bullet, in leaving the rifle barrel, travel 
the fastest? 


Answer.—There has been a supposition 
by many expert riflemen that a bullet trav- 
els fastest about three feet from the muzzle 
of the rifle. It is contended that the blast 
caused by the powder explosion receives an 
additional impetus after leaving the barrel, 
and this, together with the fact that there is 
less resistance to the bullet in the air than 
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in the barrel causes it to travel faster about 


three feet from the muzzle. However, our 


personal belief is that the bullet travels fast- 


est immediately after leaving the muzzle. 


Some New Books. 


Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy, by Charles Ma- 
jor; cloth, 12 mo., $1.50; The MacMil- 
lan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 

In Mr. Major’s new novel the events take 
place during the stirring days of chivalry. 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” was the 
story of a princess and a page; in “Yolanda” 
the situation is reversed, and the hero is a 
prince and the heroine a Burgher girl. No 
more piquant, bewitching heroine than the 
small, brown-eyed Yolanda has appeared in 
fiction since “The Pride of Jennico.” The 
adventures of the several young people 
which the story relates take them through 
many perils, crises and extraordinary di- 
lemmas; the love story is captivating, and 
the book is full with true romance. The ac- 
tion passes in Switzerland and Burgundy 
during the last quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 





In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies, by 
James Outram; richly illustrated; 466 
pages; $3.00; The MacMillan Co., 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

This work treats of those mountains for 
more than a hundred miles, from Mt, Assini- 
boine to Mt, Columbia, embracing the largest 
peaks and the grandest scenery in North 
America. The author describes and narrates 
his adventures while mountaineering in the 
Rockies of Canada and incidentally gives 
a great deal of information about a fascinat- 
ing region very little known as yet, even to 
the sportsman. Most of the book is devoted 
to the climbs and explorations of the mod- 
ern mountaineer bent on recreation; but it 
also traces the history of the Canadian 
Rockies from the first explorers seeking a 
way to the Pacific. The author knows the 
whole region from end to end, and gives a 
complete account of its features. 





A Soldier’s Trial, by Gen. Charles King; The 
Hobart Co., New York. 

In this stirring tale of army life on the 
frontier General King, an officer who has 
served over forty years, draws a vivid pic- 
ture of the contrast between the days of the 


Canteen and those that followed its aboli- 
tion. Were there no other interest involved 
the book would merit careful reading and re- 
flection on this one point alone that so deeply 
affects the welfare of our boys in blue, but 
the story is also exceptionally strong in char- 
acter and life. General King has even sur- 
passed his already high standard of literary 
merit in this, one of the few really readable 
“novels with a purpose.” He has woven 
into the plot a very powerful argument in 
favor of the restoration of the “Army Can- 
teen,” illustrating same from actual scene 
and incident. In view of the present wide- 
spread gliscussion of this vital question, the 
book will appeal to all who have the inter- 
est.of our army at heart. 





The Scientific American Boy, by A. Russell 
Bond; 320 pages; 340 illustrations; 
$2.00; Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New 
York, 

This is a story of outdoor boy life, suggest- 
ing a large number of diversions which, aside 
from affording entertainment, will stimulate 
in boys the creative spirit. In each instance 
complete practical instructions are given for 
building the various articles, The needs of 
the boy camper are supplied by the directions 
for making tramping outfits, sleeping bags 
and tents; aso such other shelters as tree 
houses, straw huts, log cabins and caves. 
The winter diversions include instructions 
for making six kinds of skate sails and eight 
kinds of snow shoes and skis, besides ice 
boats, scooters, sledges, toboggans and a 
peculiar Swedish contrivance called a “renn- 
wolf.” Among the more instructive subjects 
covered are surveying wigwagging, helio 
graphing and bridge building, in which six 
different kinds of bridges, including a sim- 
ple cantilever bridge are described. 





The Vagabond Book, by Frank Farrington; 
$1.00; The Oquaga Press, Deposit, N. Y. 
This is one of the few books in which the 
author is not only familiar, but also thor- 
oughly in love with his subject. In this book 
Mr. Farrington touches the keynote of per- 
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fect familiarity with the ways of wind and 
weather and appeals straight to the hearts 
of all who have a love for the outdoors of 
their youth or the outdoors of their to-day. 
Of course it is impossible for one to become 
a boy again, but the next best thing is to 
buy a copy of this book and wander with 
its author over the fields and meadows and 
even across the old covered, wooden bridge 
where we used to carve our initials along 
those of our first rosy-cheeked sweetheart. 





Adirondack Murray, by Harry V. Radford; 
Broadway Pub. Co., 835 Broadway, New 
York. 

Mr. Radford is fortunate in being able to 
give to the world for the first time much 
of the intimate life-history of Adirondack 
Murray. He does so with such grace and 
delicacy that it is, aside from its fascinating 
subject, one of the most pleasing short 
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biographies that has appeared for many a 
day. This little volume, profusely _illus- 
trated by photographs given the author by 
Mr. Murray himself and others gathered 
from exclusive sources since the great au- 
thor-sportsman’s death, will naturally take 
its place everywhere beside the books of 
Adirondack Murray, without which no Amer- 
ican library of the present day is complete. 





The Art of Preserving Animal Tracks, by 
J. Alen Loring; published by the author 
at Owego, N. Y. . 

This is a very interesting but brief de- 
scription of the art of preserving the tracks 
of all animals, birds or mamals, in clay or 
mud. Mr. Loring is the editor of Outdoor 
Life’s “Nature” department, which has been 
received so warmly by sportsmen. every- 
where, 





The Verse-smith’s Dream. 


The verse-smith scattered his verses wide— “The greatest that ever came down the 


And then laid down till the morning tide; 
Unconscious of sin, 
Determined to win, 
He’d sent twenty publishers 
Stuff that was thin. 


He slept quite sound—and the wheels went 


round— 


He dreamed every one was accepted “with 


Thanks!” 
He dreamed that next month 
Every magazine had 

His name on the cover— 
And called him, begad! 


Pike.” 
That every publisher told his steno’ to hike 
And ask for his price 
To exclusively write 
For his magazine. 


He dreamed of his cottage by sad sea waves, 


Of his Swiss chalet where the tempest raves, 


Of his city home, 

And his mine in Nome 
7. * * . * * 
And then—he waked! 
And his head—it ached. 


And the cold, grey dawn looked grimly down 
On the saddest and maddest man in town; 
For he knew full well— 
Oh yes—VERY well 
Those very same verses 
Would all come back in sad, serried ranks 


“Declined with thanks.” 
—Jessie Zane Carter. 
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RIFLE» TRAP. 


Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifies especially solicited. 
Also the actu‘l experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 


lets on big game. 
brother hunters and shooters. 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





A GOOD LOW-PRICED RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I contribute 
to the interesting discussions in the “Rifle 
and Trap” department of Outdoor Life a 
mention of an inexpensive little rifle which 
can easily be arranged to afford as varied 
and as accurate work as any of its calibre? 

The gun is the Winchester 1904 model .22 
calibre single-shot. This little rifle is an im- 
provement on the earlier 1902 model, de- 
cidedly altered for the better by a longer and 
heavier barrel, longer stock, steel butt-plate 
and pistol-grip trigger-guard, while retaining 
the simple bolt action. The makers claim 
that it is “the biggest value in a gun ever 
offered,” and they come very near making 
good the assertion, as it lists at but $6 and 
actually retails at from $1.25 to $1.50 less. 

Being compelled to practice economy in 
gratifying my predilection for firearms (for 
I suppose we are all saving up to buy that 
new S.A.S.0O.revolver!) I had my eye on 
this little gun for some time while planning 
some sight-arrangements likely to do good 
work for comparatively little outlay. Finally 
I got one, re-sighted it as I shall mention, 
and found it a great little weapon. For the 
original sight I substituted a Lyman No. 6, 
two-leaved sight, one leaf being a big V and 
the other a bar with inverted ivory V, both 
folding down flat on the barrel when de- 
sired. I then mounted a Lyman combination 
tang peep sight, with hunting aperture and 
removable cup-disc, on the wood of the stock 
immediately behind the breech-bolt. I left 
the original front sight on, though I expect 
to substitute for it a Lyman combination 
No. 5 with its alternatives of globe or bead. 
(It should be mentioned that the two-leaf 
sight requires a little alteration to suit the 
gun, such as slightly deepening the V. As 


to the Lyman peep-sight, that made for the 
Colt .22 repeater exactly fits this gun, using 
wood-screws, of course.) 

As thus equipped, the little gun cost me 
just $8, and I had the pleasure of discover- 
ing that it was capable of as accurate work 
with short, long or long rifle cartridge as 
any gun of its calibre, barring none but tele- 
scopically-sighted arms. Indeed, several of 
my friends who are devotees of the small 
calibre have copied these sight-arrange- 
ments on similar rifles. 

Having fired some 1,200 shost with one 
or another of these various sights, the tar- 
get-disc for preference, I may be pardoned 
for narrating a single instance of what is 
at least possible with this rifle. Having it 
along while duck-hunting, a Brandt’s cor- 
morant—alias “shag” or “water turkey”— 
lit on the water a full 300 yards away. (The 
duck lake being club property we know its 
distances accurately.) I put in a “long 
smokeless and greaseless” cartridge, 
screwed the peep-sight up with the idea of 
allowing for about a six-foot drop of the 
bullet at that distance, shot from the kneel- 
ing position—and got Mr. Cormorant, stone- 
dead, the bullet clean through the neck just 
back of the head! I was quite as amazed 
as the bird and will willingly grant that it 
was principally a “scratch” shot, but the fact 
remains that it happened—as my partner in 
the blind will testify. How is that for an 
eight-dollar gun? P. B. JENKINS. 





A new club called the Schuetzen Rifle 
Club has been organized at Florence, Colo- 
rado. Twenty-two caliber rifles are to be 
used and ladies will be admitted to member- 
ship. 
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VARIOUS BULLETS COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life: A great many shoot- 
ers desire a gun that may be used for all 
purposes; no one gun can do every kind of 
work to the satisfaction of the user. But 
some guns fill the bill much better than oth- 
ers. If a man needs a powerful gun one of 
inedium power will not do the work as well 
as a more powerful arm. But one of extra 
high power will of course have some faults. 
The recoil will be quite heavy, and the gun 
itself should be heavier than one of medium 
power. The user of such a gun will not get 
much satisfaction out of it except for large 
game shooting. The .35 caliber and .405 
Winchester, .45-70 and .45-90 belong to that 
class. These arms are strictly for big game. 
The .45-70-405 was one considered the stand- 
ard big game gun, being powerful enough 
to kill any game in America and to stop it 
quickly. The velocity of the bullet is 1,275 
foot seconds and the muzzle energy 1,460 
foot pounds. The .45-90-300 has a velocity 
of 1,500 foot seconds and a muzzle energy 
of 1,497 foot pounds. The .45-70-405 H. V. 
has a velocity of 1,600 foot seconds and a 
muzzle energy of 2,300 foot pounds. This 
cartridge can be used in the ’86 model Win- 
chester, has great power and good accuracy 
and a fairly flat trajectory. The .45-90-300 
H. V. has a velocity of 1,975 foot seconds 
and a muzzle energy of 2,608 foot pounds. 
These two cartridges are not in general use 
and must not be confused with the black 
powder cartridges. They are both more 
powerful than the .30-40 and are more even 
in their work on big game. The bullets 
will not break on heavy bones, and the user 
will never be disappointed with the killing 
power of his rifle, but they lack the exceed- 
ingly flat trajectory of the .30 caliber. 

The .32 special has ¢o my mind more 
points in its favor than any other cartridge. 
Its velocity is 2,000 foot seconds and its 
muzzle energy 1,464 foot pounds. It is the 
equal of the .45-70-405 in striking power, is 
lighter and handier than the .45 caliber, 
and has a much flatter trajectory. It will 
do fine target work with 40 grains black 
powder, and 165 grains lead bullets such a 
load is practically a .32-40. A .32 special 
carbine weighs six and a quarter pounds, 


and is powerful enough to use on any of our 


largest game with good results. The .3v0-30 
is almost the equal of a .32 special in power, 
but will not handle lead bullets as well as a 
.s2 special. Both are good cartridges, but 
occasionally a bullet will break up and fail 
to penetrate properly. This, however, is the 
exception and not the rule. The .30-40 is 
just as faulty in this respect as the .30-30, 
for with every failure with the small cali- 
bre you will have several misses with the 
large calibre if you are shooting at 200 or 
250 yards. This is a feature that the large 
calibre men seldom mention. 

I have killed sheep and deer with the 
.80 calibre that 1 never could have hit with 
a black powder rifle. A very neat and effect- 
ive rifle for deer would be the ’92 model 
Winchester with the old .44-40 shell, with 
the muzzle sized down to .38 or .386 calibre. 
This cartridge was mentioned by Mr. Ash- 
ley A. Haines in one of his recent letters. 
It would be a cheap and effective cartridge. 
The .38-40 H. V. now gives 1,776 foot veloc- 
ity and 1,260 foot lbs. muzzle energy. When 
it is seen that the .38-56 has a muzzle en- 
ergy of 1,047 lbs., the power of this new 
cartridge will be appreciated by those who 
have used that excellent rifle. With the 180- 
grain bullet and a velocity of 1,800 feet this 
new cartridge would be almost equal to the 
40-72-8330. The action of the ‘92 model 
would not have to be changed in the least. 
The calibre would be reduced but all the 
change would be in the barrel. 

Will those who favor this new cartridge 
speak up? They could be accommodated at 
a very small expense to the manufacturers. 
I do not favor the cartridges used in the .32 
and .35 calibre automatic Winchesters. The 
.82 calibre is exactly equal to the .32-40 in 
every respect except the shape of the cart- 
ridge. A metal-patched bullet is used, which 
is not necessary with 1,400 foot velocity and 
a 16-inch twist; it is a needless expense and 
wears the gun out much faster than a lead 
bullet would. Metal-patched bullets are now 
used in guns when they are not necessary. 
This applies especially to the automatic pis- 
tols. This is done to prevent reloading, but 
is a short-sighted policy, as the sportsman 
will patronize the people who give them 
what they want. 
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For a high-power rifle I would prefer the 
.45-70 H. V. with the 405-grain bullet in pref- 


erence to the .45-90-300 H. V., as the heavier 
bullet would be far more accurate than the 
300-grain bullet. For long range shooting 
the .30-40 or .35 calibre would be better, but 
would not have the smashing effect of the 
.45 calibre. But for deer, mountain sheep or 
black bear, a .32 special would be preferred 
by most shooters, as it has range power and 
accuracy combined with light weight. The 
larger guns would do better work on moose 
and elk, but the .30-30 is generally preferred 
by Alaskan hunters for all kinds of large 
game. 

In answer to Mr. J. E. Lancaster in re- 
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gard to the tearing qualities of bullets at 
long range, I can safely make the statement 
that any rifle shooting a bullet that will 
mushroom on impact will tear much better 
at short range. The velocity and mushroom- 
ing qualities of the bullet is what does the 
work. The twist may help some, but does 
not do half as much as most people think. 
Neither does a bullet rotate faster at long 
range. A bullet loses its centrifugal force 
as well as in velocity at long range; and 
if the rifle has not a quick twist, the bullet 
will keyhole at long range with a twist that 
would be amply sufficient at short of me- 
dium ranges. J. C. ANDERSON. 


. FOR A 5-POUND AUTOMATIC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Discussion condu- 
cive to getting the weight of American hunt- 
ing rifles reduced is a decided step forward. 
The sportsmen, particularly western hunt- 
ers, who have been obliged for years to 
carry from two to three pounds of unneces- 
sary weight in order to have a gun at their 
disposal should lose no time in joining in a 
general clamor for at least one extra light 
weight rifle adapted to big game shooting. 
Mr. Haines has blazed the trail in suggesting 
that such a movement might beget results 
and offers several suggestions that might be 
worth while for manufacturers to consider. 
From among the many intelligent gun men 
who are contributors to Outdoor Life it 
looks reasonable to suppose that some cer- 
tain type of weapon might be proposed that 
would appeal to a large number of readers, 
though when it comes to a decision regard- 
ing its calibre the case looks hopeless. 

From my viewpoint, while I would wel- 
come nearly any particularly light gun, I do 
not look to a complete solution of the weight 
question until we get better acquainted with 
the possibilities of the automatic system as 
applied to rifles. These guns, by absorbing 
the recoil, make an extremely light and at 
the same time an extremely powerful gun 
at once possible and attractive. Through 
them I believe I can see light ahead, and if 
sportsmen will only keep hammering away 
on this subject perhaps the day will be far 
far distant when the big game hunter stalks 
forth armed with a five-pound high-power au- 


tomatic. Not only would this gun be desir- 
able to carry, but it would possess distinct 
advantages over all other types of shoulder 
arms in simplicity of mechanism and rapid- 
ity of fire. Just at this time, when the Win- 
chester 1905 self-loader comes on the mar- 
ket, the makers will keep an eye out to note 
its reception, as will also the makers of the 
Browning automatic when these guns get 
into the hands of practical users. Direct 
arguments relative to their excessive and un- 
necessary weight will undoubtedly strike 
home and result in sportsmen getting the 
full benefits of those advantages offered by 
the automatic system. I am directly opposed 
to hammerless system, for reasons stated in 
the November number, and look for support 
to such ideas from practical hunters who 
can see the logic of my objections; and I 
believe that if sportsmen come out strong in 
expressing their opinions that manufactur- 
ers will see something behind it all. Now 
the time is ripe to get busy and to show the 
makers of the various automatic arms how 
we would have them fashioned in order to 
better meet the exacting demands of those 
who want them for actual field service. Now 
is the time, if ever, when such suggestions 
will be received and acted upon. Let every 
one who loves a gun put his shoulder to the 
wheel and plug hard for a five-pound high- 
power automatic with an exposed and con- 
venient hammer. Let there be no more 
clumsy s3afetys, no more trouble and danger 

















about that all important first shot or that 
creepy trigger-pull. 

We know from our experience with the 
.38 Colt automatic pistol that the simple ad- 
dition of a hammer on that arm does away 
with the creepy block-slide trigger mechan- 
ism, which is in most hammerless rifles a 
very hard thing to become accustomed to. 
Why should we be forced to learn to operate 
the automatic as a hammeriless and accord- 
ing to the rules laid down, when by taking 
the bull by the horns we might get a gun so 
made that its use in the field would be a 
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pleasure instead of a series of exasperating 
blunders under this or that condition. The 
simplicity of the automatic system, the few- 
ness and strength of its component parts, 
the simplicity of its operation, mechanically, 
together with its great rapidity of fire, make 
it easily the gun of the future; but as now 
made for the hunter of big game several im- 
portant changes as above suggested will 
have to be made before the simplicity of 
manipulation in every day use go hand in 
hand witheits other striking advantages. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


TIPS ON REVOLVER MODELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with consid- 
erable satisfaction that I note the number 
of names to the petition for the proposed 
new model revolver and though I had hoped 
for more I presume we should be satisfied. 
But before I go farther I wish to impress 
upon the readers plainly that I believe we 
shall yet induce the manufacturers to build 
the gun. Being one of the parties that orig- 
inated this movement, I naturally have 
watched the matter closely, and, so far as I 
know, there have been less than a half-dozen 
writers in all the six or seven magazines who 
have printed matter relating to this S. A. 
S. O. revolver who have advocated any cali- 
bres other than the two mentioned in the pe- 
tition, and, this being true, I think the Colts 
or Smith & Wesson people, after seeing De- 
cember Outdoor Life, will have little trouble 
in arriving at the one calibre that will best 
suit the requirements of the majority. As 
Mr. Lowdermilk has well said, if we are to 
have this gun made only in one calibre, then 
let it be in a medium size. Either of the two 
cartridges suggested in the petition may be 
considered of this type. Should the manu- 
facturers conclude to bring it out in the .38 
special they would only have to produce a 
new gun for an old cartridge, whereas 
should they decide to furnish a new gun for 
the .38 25 (such as has been suggested) they 
would of necessity have not only to make a 
new gun but develop a new cartridge as well. 
The .38 special has now been in use some- 
thing like five years and in that time has 
been used and thoroughly tested for range, 
accuracy and penetration and has been pro- 
nounced perfect in these three essentials, 


The .38-25 proposed would, if made, also pro- 
duce a most perfect revolver cartridge, but 
I think I am safe in saying that the petition- 
ers are perfectly willing to leave this matter 
entirely with the manufacturers, whom, we 
will concede, are fully qualified to decide on 
this point. 

I wish I could properly show my appreci- 
ation for the support we have received from 
different ones in this matter, but the best I 
can do is to thank all who have taken an in- 
terest in the movement and especially the 
members of the Oakland Revolver Club. If 
it had been possible to have had this mat- 
ter properly presented to the different ones 
interested in revolver shooting, the list could 
easily have been made to show 5,000 names 
instead of about 100. 

It is something over six years, I think, 
since I first mentioned, in another magazine, 
the mistakes manufacturers made in build- 
ing small calibre rifles and revolvers on 
frames designed for larger ones, such as a 
.32-20 on a .44 frame, etc. My views not 
receiving any support at that time from con- 
tributors, I let the matter drop, but this by 
no means prevented me from doing “a heap 
of thinking,” and to-day I look at the mat- 
ter about like this: If the .44 and .45 Colt 
single action was a success—and none will 
deny that it was anything else—then why, 
tell me, would not a gun in medium calibre 
made single action also be a success—and 
especially so when we consider the fact that 
the large calibres are gradually being used 
less and less every year? It has been puz- 
zling to me, as well as to many others, why 
the Colt people have for thirty years made 
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the best single action large calibre revolver 
that could be produced and have failed to 
furnish one equally good in medium size; 
or why, now that their attention has been 
repeatedly called to this matter, they hesi- 
tate for a moment to prodtice the gun we 
want? 

I read an article a short time ago in an- 
other magazine, by a military man, who, as 
nearly as I can remember, made a trip 
through Arizona, New Mexico and _ the 
wilder sections of Mexico (all practically 
a frontier country, where the six-shooter is 
still very much in evidence) who made it a 
point to talk with practical users of the 
belt gun about this very gun we are asking 
manufacturers to build, and without excep- 


ENDORSES SMALL FRAME 


Editor Outdoor Life: interested 
reader of your most excellent magazine and 


-AS an 


especially the departments relating to guns 
and ammunition, as well as the “Wrinkles” 
department, suggested by Mr. A. W. Lowder- 
milk, I wish to add mite towards the 
“small frame” idea regarding revolvers and 
rifles. There has been so much written 
about the .38 special calibre revolver being 
built on a small frame that it would seem 
unnecessary for me to endorse the practica- 
bility of the scheme, but I wish to go on 
record as stating that such a gun is exactly 
what I have been looking for and have often 
wondered why it had not been produced long 
ago. Admirers of the old Colt single action 
are everywhere in evidence, as is proven by 
the fact that not a single shooter so far has 
had anything but words of praise for the 
stock, hammer and general make-up of the 
gun; and, so far as I have followed the dis- 
cussion—and I have read and re-read every 
word written on the subject—the only way 
that the new gun, if built, would excel the 
old, would be in its lightness and its smaller 
calibre. The old style the majority now con- 
sider unnecessarily large and heavy. The 
swing out cylinder would greatly facilitate 
loading and ejection of shells—in the old 
this was comparatively slow—and I believe 
like all who have endorsed this movement 
that the new gun would be considered by all 
as the most perfect type of belt gun that 
could be made. It would seem to me that 
the manufacturers who have been undecided 


my 
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tion, all favored the idea. 


Where would you 
expect to find a class of men better quali- 
fied to pass judgment on tne merits and de- 
merits of a revolver than men of the fron- 
tier—men who carry guns not for show or 
ornament, but for business (and you will 
find few of them packing double action guns 


either). 
sions. 


I wish to create no false impres- 
Personally I have no use for a re- 
volver as a weapon of self-defense. I like 
a revolver or rifle as well as any one, but 
only for hunting and target purposes, but 
for those of the frontier, or for that matter 
of the army, either, a single action swing out 
cylinder gun in medium size would un- 
doubtedly be far preferable to anything now 


made. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
IDEA. 

about making this gun until one certain 

calibre was decided on should hesitate no 


longer, as nearly all who have signed the 
petition drafted by Mr. Haines have declared 
themselves for one calibre, and that is .38 
on small frame. 

While we who have studied this matter 
in all its phases are sure, in our own minds, 
that the new revolver on a small frame 
would be a success, we are no less certain 
that what would apply to the revolver would 
work out equally well in the case of the ’92 
model Winchester in .25-20 and .32-20 cali- 
bres being built on small receivers instead 
of being made, as now furnished, on the .44 
frame, as has been clearly pointed out by 
Mr. Haines. I should certainly like to see 
these two types of arms manufactured and 
those of us who years ago became heartily 
tired from carrying any unnecessary iron in 
our firearms are ready to lay aside the old 
heavy ones for the new andd more desirable 
ones made on the small frame. 

I cannot close this article without men- 
tioning the Sheard sight, of which I first 
heard through Outdoor Life. It is all its 
maker claims, and a man having a rifle not 
equipped with one of these is badly handi- 
capped. I had been years trying to find a 
sight that suited me under all conditions, 
and until I came into possession of the 
“Sheard” I had never found it. My two Win- 
chesters are now fitted with this sight and 
one will also go on the Savage soon. 

A. B. TWEEDDALE. 
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BULLETS AND BARREL-BORING, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In running over 
your Rifle and Trap department in the De- 
cember number I notice a great many sug- 
gestions of interest are enthusiastically con- 
sidered by a great number of parties deeply 
interested, and would like to add my mite. 

As a first proposition I notice B. L. Stev- 
enson comments upon my recommendation 
of short range bullets for high power rifles, 
printed in the September issue, and calls 
attention to the new lead bullets brought out 
for this purpose. These lead bullets are all 
right if they are carefully cast and carefully 
loaded by persons thoroughly familiar with 
their use, but for a great many who desire 
a light bullet for comparatively short range 
work, and particularly if they desire the 
high velocity and flat trajectory without the 
extreme range and power of the full charges, 
the small metal patch bullets mentioned are 
very desirable. 

Mr. Stevenson also comments upon the 
difference between my figures and those of 
the Ideal Handbook as to the diameter of 
bullets for .30 calibre rifles. In reply I 
would say that I had the pleasure of reading 
the article which he quoted from the Ideal 
Handbook in almost the exact language in 
which he quotes it, some six or seven years 
ago. The language has not changed at all 
during that period, but the sizes of.the bul- 
lets have materially. The figures which I 
gave as to the diameter of barrels were 
based not upon gun catalogue experience, 
but upon information gained by upsetting a 
plug of lead in the bore of the gun until it 
made a perfect impression of the inside of 
the bore, then with a micrometer which 
reads to */. inch, measuring the diameter 
of the lead plug. The diameters which I 
gave as the diameter of the bullets were 
obtained not from reading any one’s cata- 
logue, but from reading the same micro- 
meter when it was properly adjusted to the 
bullets. Therefore this accounts completely 
for the difference between my measurements 
which are actual, and the Ideal Company’s 
measurements which are’ theoretical. In 
fact, the diameter of the .30-30 U.M.C. bul- 
let has been materially reduced since the 
article in question was printed in the Ideal 
Handbook, 


Regarding the automatic pistol contro- 
versy I would submit my experience. I have 
a .32 calibre Colt’s automatic pocket pistol. 
When I purchased it it shot splendidly when 
loaded with a round lead bullet and about 
four grains bulk L. & R. infallible smokeless 
powder, but when the full charge was used 
I had frequent unaccountables. The judi- 
cious use of an ordinary nail hammer, how- 
ever, has served to practically eliminate the 
unaccountables when used with a full charge. 
The method of use of the nail hammer is 
as follows: 

Having examined the pistol with a some- 
what critical eye I ascertained that the op- 
erating sleeve fitted the frame of the pistol 
quite loosely; there was considerable motion 
up and down and laterally at the muzzle of 
the barrel. Thinking that the barrel must 
be held still at both ends if it is going to 
shoot accurately, I took the nail hammer 
and first bent together the edges of the 
channel in which the lower part of the oper- 
ating sleeve runs, so that wnen the sleeve 
was in its forward position they pinched the 
lower portion through which the recoil 
spring passes and thus took up the lateral 
play. Again applying the nail hammer I bat- 
tered the edges of the front end of the track 
in the operating sleeve which it runs against 
the frame until I had upset it enough to take 
out the vertical play from the front end of 
the sleeve when in position. Then running 
the sleeve back to the rear position I bat- 
tered down the rear corners of the track 
until when the sleeve was released and re- 
turned to its normal position it bound just 
sufficiently to take the play off the rear end 
of the sleeve. As thus tightened up, the 
gun operates perfectly and the unaccount- 
able shots are eliminated as the barrel is 
held steadily in position during the act of 
firing. The lack of power in the round bul- 
let cartridge above described seemed to be 
the reason of there being less deviation 
through looseness of the joints in the gun 
than when the factory ammunition was used. 
Of course the light charge will not operate 
the automatic mechanism of the gun and is 
useful only for target work. 

I notice Mr. Linkletter stoutly advocates 
the boring of the breech end of a rifle 
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smooth for a short space and beveling the 
lands. I have five target rifles; one of which, 
a .30-40 Winchester single shot, I purchased 
second-hand from a gun crank and discov- 
ered that it had been treated in this manner. 
The performance of this ‘barrel was such 
that three of my others have since been 
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treated the same way, and the fourth is a 
.22 short and could not by any possibility 
need it. I am thoroughly satisfied that this 
materially improves the shooting of any bar- 
rel larger than the .22, and particularly of 
those using the metal patch bullets. 

C.N. 


THE MODEL 1894 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From the several 
articles written the past year and a half the 
readers of Outdoor Life have no doubt long 
ago come to the conclusion that I am a gun 
crank of the crankiest sort, and in order to 
maintain the reputation already gained I will 
this time write of the 94 model Winchester. 
In order to do this and write of it as I see 
it I fear I shall have to criticize this model 
to a small extent, not because It is not sure 
in operation, almost faultless in its propor- 
tions, beautiful in outline, etc. But the fact 
that in my opinion the mechanism of the 
gun is not quite what it should be in many 
respects is the motive for writing this. 

Many who have not given this matter 
much thought will at once contend that the 
action of the 94 model must be a most per- 
fect one, as there is not now on the market 
a more popular rifle than this, and the enor- 
mous sale that it enjoys would seem at first 
thought to prove the assertion. But in an- 
swer to this I will say that in my opinion 
the one thing that contributes more to the 
popularity of this model than anything else 
is the cartridge adapted to it and not by 
any means an altogether perfect mechan- 
ism. I think that the majority will agree 
with me when I say that the average big 
game hunter more often buys a rifle adapted 
to some one of the five cartridges adapted 
to the 94 model than of any other ten cali- 
bres on the market, and that in the great 
majority of cases they buy the 94 model— 
not because they are always favorably im- 
pressed with the mechanical features of the 
gun—but simply because they prefer a reli- 
able rifle to use one of the five popular cart- 
ridges that it can be had for. 

“Now, if the action is reliable,” some 
will say, “the gun properly proportioned, 


etc., in what way will you proceed to criti- 
cize its action?” 
The forward throw of the lever is too 





long to make the best action for rapid work 
when loading from the shoulder. The lever 
does not fit as snugly to the lower tang when 
closed as it should to present the best pos- 
sible appearance. The link doesn’t fit as 
closely in the receiver at bottom as it could 
and should be made to, thereby permitting 
dust, dirt, sand and such foreign substances 
to penetrate the action. 

The receiver being open around hammer 
and locking block, allows snow falling from 
trees to easily fill same, and if not discov- 
ered and removed would act as a cushion 
and often cause miss-fires. Rain also at 
this point easily penetrates the action, caus- 
ing rust and making action work with diffi- 
culty. The ’73 model trigger safety that is 
used in the ’94 model could be easily dis- 
pensed with if the gun was made as I shall 
suggest later. I know many a shooter who 
buys some other make, model or calibre rifle 
in preference to the 94 model for above rea- 
sons; whereas, had the '94 been furnished 
in same weights and calibres at present, but 
with the old reliable ’86 action, they would 
have chosen no other. Now, I do not ask 
any of the readers to take my word for this 
but merely request them to ask all the 
shooters of their acquaintance if the above 
are not facts, and while I do not by any 
means expect all to agree with me, believe 
I am safe in saying that at least three- 
fourths would. * 

The '86 action has more good points in- 
corporated into it than any other action on 
the market—in other words, I believe it to 
have the most nearly perfect mechanism 
made to date. 

I have offered many suggestions regard- 
ing the introduction of new arms and 
changes in old ones, but only where I felt 
I was perfectly sure of my ground and that 
such changes would be for the better. 

Of the several suggestions offered I am 
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especially interested in seeing made and 
placed on the market the single action re- 
volver of which so much has been written. 
(It should be remembered that while I am, 
in a way, responsible for this revolver 
movement, Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk’s efforts 
to have the gun manufactured are not over- 
looked, for had it not been for his valuable 
article “More About Six-Shooters” in Out- 
_door Life, and other articles in other maga- 
zines in which he suggested that the gun 
be made with swing-out cylinder, the mat- 
ter would never have assumed the propor- 
tions as at present. Also, the ‘92 model 
Winchester made on small receiver for the 
.32-20 and .25-20 calibre cartridges; and last, 
but by no means least, the °86 model Win- 
chester made in same weights and calibres 
as the present ’94 model. 

I feel quite sure that the revolver is as 
good as ours, but of course there is such a 
thing as being over-confident, and all inter- 
ested will make no mistake in getting all 


they can to contribute to the various maga- 
zines, as well as writing to the manufactur- 
ers regarding it. The old single action 
Colt’s was a “winner,” and the new one pro- 
posed would be no less popular. The ’92 
model Winchester made on a small frame 
for the .25-20 and .32-20 calibres is perfectly 
feasible and would produce the most perfect 
rifles in the calibres mentioned that it would 
be possible to make. The ’86 action made 
in same weights and calibres as the ’94 
model would be welcomed by the majority 
of big game hunters as the most nearly per- 
fect rifle for their purpose that could be con- 
ceived. At least these are my opinions and 
I believe I am far from occupying a lone po- 
sition, and while many will want to know 
what on earth I want with so many guns, 
will say that I stand ready to buy one each 
of the rifles and a pair of the six-shooters 
as soon as ready for delivery, and that I 
will come as near keeping them hot as the 
next one. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY CARTRIDGES? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The amendment 
by the Colt people is accepted, and I will 
take my “copy” of the new S. A. S. O. re- 
volver if they put it up in any reasonable 
calibre, which I have no doubt they will. I 
make a guess that the new gun will get a 
better reception than anything they have 
brought out recently. 

There is one thing in rifiedom that I 
think we might better undo, or, rather, do 
in a different way. We all like to see im- 
provements and welcome any suggestion 
from the crankiest gun crank that marks 
an improvement in gun, rifle or ammunition. 
But let me ask—is this multiplicity of 
shapes and minor sizes in cartridges really 
an advantage? For my own part, I would 
rather see some of the best sizes we already 
have developed more fully and think the in- 
genious man who wants to really do most 
for his friends will cut out designing new 
shapes and sizes and develop a line from 
what are now made. 

‘Every new shape in shel! calls for a plant 
or machine to make that shell—and right 
here is one cause for the high cost of am- 
munition. Let us assume that the total out- 
put for a year is 100,000,000, and that there 


are 100 different shaped shells. As we well 
know, many of these styles are not very pop- 
ular; still the factories must maintain those 
plants and run them a part of the time, while 
a greater part of the time they must remain 
idle. All this must increase the total cost 
of the yearly product and “Jones (the 
shooter) he pays the freight.” 

How many readers of this article have 
gone to some smaller or larger town to get 
some cartridges and have been told, “I 
don’t have any of that kind, but I can order 
them for you; you see, there are so many 
different kinds that a fellow just can’t keep 
all of ’em.” 

One of your very wide-awake contribu- 
tors recently came out with an article ask- 
ing for just three or four more. Suppose 
we got them—would our line be more com- 
piete than it might be made using some of 
the shells now manufactured? 

Suppose we take a look at some of the 
recent additions: Compare the .32-40 and .32 
special; the weight of charge and bullet are 
same; the velocity is the same (I refer to 
the .32-40 high pressure); now what advan- 
tage has that .32 special been to the rifle fra- 
ternity? 

Has not the recent development of the 
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.25-20 high velocity, .32-40 high pressure, and 
.88-55 high -pressure cartridges been a 
greater step in advance than the designing 
of the .30-30, .303 and a numper of others? 
One more thing and I will stop: Where 
are the users of the Marlin rifles? Fully 


half the rifle shooters I kaow use the Mar- 
lin, but we never can get them into our ex- 
perience meeting. Who have or have had 
both Marlin and Winchester; which did you 
like best, and why? B. 


REVOLVER COMMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in hearty ac- 
cord with fellow gun cranks and hasten my 
request for you to add my name to the pe- 
tition for the new belt gun. The subject has 
been so well written upon by practical men 
in Outdoor Life that but little of importance 
remains to be said. 

I have had some practical experience 
with holster guns both in Texas and Mon- 
tana, and in my opinion it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better all-around gun than the 
revolver having the specifications as given 
in your November issue. While in the South 
and West I adopted the gun of local choice, 
which was, of course, a .44 Colt “Frontier” 
with a 5% or 74%-ineh barrel. There is no 
fault to be found with this arm when in the 
saddle—with perhaps the exception of the 
slow rod ejection—in fact it is just the 
thing. 

This fall I carried my old favorite on a 
month’s trip in the Maine woods and found 
that when on your legs the weight of the 
old “Army” is pretty heavy on the hip. 
There is too much bulk and weight in the 
.44 for a holster gun, and I think the calibre 
is likewise too large. I have always been 
partial to an arm carrying a bit of lead, but 
a three months’ target practice with the .38 
S. & W. special has somewhat shaken my 
faith in the larger bore. While I have had 
no experience with the .38 special on game 
—other than duck, squirrel and partridge— 
I am confident that this cartridge will show 
itself capable of stopping a pretty big ani- 
mal, whether of the two or four-legged spe- 
cies. 

As my entire experience on the plains 
has been confined to the arms manufactured 


PERTINENT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am positive that 
the réaders of Outdoor. Life will agree with 
me as a unit in this proposition: “When 
Mr. Ashley A. Haines says a thing, it’s so.” 
Mr. Haines has written a great deal for Out- 


by the Colt company, I naturally favor the 
new revolver to be of their manufacture, 
although I am willing to follow the major- 
ity. 

But before we can obtain our manufac- 
turers’ consent to put the new arm upon the 
market, it is evident that we must all pull 
together and come to a more perfect agree- 
ment as to the calibre desired. It is folly to 
expect either the Colt or Smith & Wesson 
people to make a new frame for several 
calibers, because it cannot be done profit- 
ably. 

The .32 calibre is too sma!l for a general 
purpose gun and few experienced men would 
care to bank very much upon this calibre. 
Penetration is not the only thing necessary 
in a belt gun, although many target punch- 
ers seem to hold persistently to this opinion. 
A revolver that cannot smash things up 
considerably—has good stopping power—is 
a dismal failure as far as a general arm is 
concerned, and my six-shooter experience 
would certainly make me hesitate to*pin 
much faith to the .32 calibre arm. 

The claim of the big bore men who want 
nothing smaller than .44 or .45 is not worthy 
of much consideration, as their request is 
almost impossible. In short, it is not wise 
to use a lighter frame than the now exist- 
ing “big” Colt for so large a powder load as 
carried by the .44 or .45. A reduction in the 
weight of this frame would undoubtedly 
weaken the gun too much and we would 
lose, for the sake of lightness, the old reli- 
able traits which have long been dear to us 
in the old frontier—the ability to stand many 
a hard knock. “RANCHER.” 


REMARKS. 


door Life, and his ideas and suggestions 
have been the subject of much discussion in 
its columns. They have been almost unani- 
mously endorsed. Of course his arguments 
are always of the brand known as “cold 























fact,” and therefore his assertions are not as 
startling, as lurid, as pyrotechnic as those 
of the “man up a tree” who appears to deal 
exclusively in hot air; but then the Rifle and 
Trap department is hardly the place for the 
frenzied flights of fervid fancy, and while 
the arboreal individual would, as a writer 
of popular fiction, be a howling success, his 
remarks, entertaining though they are, seem 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial. 
An explanation of the lofty position that 
this gentleman has taken might not be out 
of place. I, for one, do not believe that this 
is a proof of the Darwinian theory—a rever- 
sion to Undoubtedly his auto-pistol 
has gone back on him at a critical moment 
and he has wisely taken to tall timber. Let 
us hope that he is fairly comfortable and 
that he will come down and buy a good Colt 
or Smith & Wesson six-shooter when the 


type. 


coast is clear. 


Mr. Haines’ suggestion for a light-weight 
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properly proportioned model ’92 rifle taking 
the .32 W.C.F. and .25-20 cartridges are, as 
usual, eminently sensible and practical. Mr. 
Haines suggests that some people fear that 
the automatic rifle will drive the 
form of repeater out of the market. 
with him that this 
automatic rifle has come to stay, but the 
shot and hand-functioned repeater 
will continue to be used alongside it. Each 
style has distinct advantages over the other 
two, and there will be room enough and de- 
mand enough for all three. 

The proposed arm would be as near the 
long-sought-for general purpose gun as any- 
one can get. Powerful enough for deer, if 
held right, it would be perfect for anything 
smaller. The advantages of its lightness 
and handiness would be manifest on a long 
“hike” when 


present 
I agree 


will not happen. The 


single 


every ounce counts. 


P. DE ANGELIS. 


. 


HEAVY LOADS AND A NEW BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly in- 
terested in the articles by Mr. E.L.Stevenson 
in the December number; have heard of his 
method of making explosive bullets but 
never tried it. I once poured some melted 
lead into a bullet mould that had been dipped 
in water to cool. There water 
left in the mould, and I found that it could 
raise quite a fuss. I think it would be a 
close second to the .22 short used by Mr. 
Stevenson. 

He thinks I must have about reached the 
limit of safety in some of my high pressure 
loads; I admit that I dia, and would not 
advise anyone to try all of them. Fifty 
grains of Dupont .30 calibre powder is too 
much for a .40-65, but my gun stood a num- 
ber of shots with it. My object in 
such a heavy load was to find out how much 
the gun would stand. I started with about 
35 grains and increased the load a 
grains at atime. Forty grains was the load 
I decided on, and it gave very good results 
and did not seem to develop any excessive 
pressures. All these loads were based on 
bulk measure for black powder, as the pow- 
der I used was almost the same weight as 


was some 


using 


few 


black powder. Anyone using smokeless pow- 
der in a gun not intended for it is taking 





chances, and if the load he uses flattens the 
primer much more than the standard load, 
it is time to reduce it. 

I think Mr. Rogers should explain how 
his friend came to lose an eye by using an 
’86 Winchester. I had a little experience of 
my own in that line. 
‘76 model Winchester and attempted to fire 
at a running deer but the cartridge missed 
fire. I quickly threw dowa the lever 
just as I got the action open the cartridge 
exploded. I had my hand directly under the 
carrier and got a few grains of powder in 
the palm of my hand. The side-plates were 
blown off the receiver and the lever screw 
was broken, but the gun was not seriously 
Luckily the cartridges in the 
explode, although 


I was using a .45-60 


and 


damaged. 
magazine did not 
of the bullets were driven into the 
clear to the muzzle. This 
I did not think it possible with a 
happened. 


some 
shell 
was a case of 
long fire. 
breech loader, but nevertheless it 

I cannot see that my gun 
way to blame; the fault was entirely with 
the cartridge. Since then I nave often had 


was in any 


hang-fires when using Peters .22 short semi- 
smokeless. The priming could be heard in 
a separate explosion about half a second 


before that of the powder. 
9 
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I would like to see a new high power 
cartridge manufactured for the ’'92 Winches- 
ter. The .38-40 shell could be used, but 
should be necked down to .35 calibre, the 
bullet to weigh about 180 grains, with a 
powder charge that would, give a velocity of 
1,900 feet per second. 
.30-30 in 


This cartridge would 


equal the power and should not 


cost over $2 per 100. The barrel of this 
gun should of course be made of nickel- 
steel. Such a gun would fill a long-felt want, 
and the extra expense to manufacture would 
be trifling. I honestly believe such a gun 
would outsell any other calibre on the mar- 
ket. J. C. ANDERSON. 


A WORD FOR THE AUTOMATIC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not wish to 
engage in arguments with any of the con- 
tributors to your magazine, as it is not very 
entertaining to your thousands of other 


readers who may not be interested in such 





discussions, but it does seem almost impos- 
sible to say a few words in print without 
being misunderstood, and it does not matter 
how careful a person has to be in his state- 
ments, he is sure to be misquoted in the 
very next number of Outdoor Life. 

In the December number, “.45 Colt,” says 
that Mr. Haines and the late Mr. A. C. Gould 
have conclusively proved that a revolver 
with a heavy recoil can be shot as accur- 
ately as any other, and as further proof re- 
fers to a certain book written on the sub- 
ject. 

In my communication I did not deny this, 
because, as stated, I am well aware that 
many splendid scores have been made with 
the .44-40 and others with a heavy powder 
charge; but wha‘ I did say was that the 
AVERAGE shooter can dv nothing with 
them on account of the heavy recoil. Grant- 
ing that Mr. Haines and the late Mr. A. C. 
Gould could shoot this gun with wonderful 
accuracy, that does not help me and thous- 
ands of others (who cannot) a particle. It 
has certainly been my experience that nine 
men out of ten who bought a .44-40 were 
anxious to get rid of it again after the very 
first trial on the range; and as an instance 
I will say that out of numerous belt guns in 
this vicinity (Idaho) of all makes and de- 
scriptions, not one of them is of the above 
named calibre. As far as I am concerned 
I would rather hit my game with a small 
calibre than to miss it with a large one, and 
I think that most men will say the same. 
The article written on this subject in the De- 
cember number by D. W. King, Jr., is a 
good one, and all persons who contemplate 


the purchasing of a rifle or revolver should 
read it carefully. 

I like my .38 Colt’s automatic, because 
owing to the absence of recoil I can shoot 
closer with it than with any six-shooter I 
ever tried (which is not saying very much 
about my shooting) an2 because it is light 
and at the same time as deadly, to my no- 
tion, as the heaviest belt gun now made: 
and also because I have eight shots which 
can, in a pinch, be delivered faster than six 
shots or even less than that from a single 
action revolver. I have frequently emptied 
the magazine as fast as I could pull the trig- 
ger, and it has never failed from any cause 
whatever, and for these reasons I am going 
to stick to it until something better comes 
out. 

I have a letter from a friend who shoots 
a Colt .32 automatic, and he states that for 
a pocket gun it is a dandy, to his notion, 
and that he has fired over 2,000 shots from 
it without a hitch of any kind, and that it 
is very accurate. However, I hope that Mr. 
Haines and others will be successful in their 
efforts to induce the manufacturers to put 
the proposed new model revolver on the mar- 
ket. I want to see what the critter will look 
like when the makers get through with it; 
and, by the way, in speaking about who 
causes the demand for new models, in fire- 
arms, I should like to know who caused such 
a large demand for the new 1905 Winchester 
as to be able to induce that company to put 
this gun on the market at such a great ex- 
pense as all gun makers claim the produc- 
tion of a new model gun entails. There must 
have been a very large demand for this gun 
from somewhere, and I for one am curious to 
know where it came from. I will venture the 
opinion that it did not come from the hunt- 
ers of big game, as this rifle is, to my notion, 
but slightly more powerful than the old .32- 
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40 black powder gun. I for my part fail to 
see just what long-felt want the new calibre 
rifle is going to fill, but of course, being a 
new novelty, it will probably be a good seller 
among a certain class of sportsmen. But in 
this connection it strikes me that when a 
new model revolver is so universally de- 
manded as is the case at present, it does 
not look to me as if the petitioners should 
have such a hard time to get what they 
want. 

“45 Colt” also makes the statement that 
an automatic pistol never can be made as 
reliable as an automatic rifle or shotgun, 
which sounds very inconsistent, to me at 
least, as the principle is exactly the same in 
all recoil-operated firearms, and why one 
should be more unreliable than the other I 
am at the present time unable to see. He 
also states that if the 1905 model Winchester 
fails to operate for any reason all a person 
has to do is to work the “operating” sleeve, 
and presto! the gun goes on shooting again 
as if nothing had happened. This does not 
look very lucid to me, as take for instance: 
All lever-action guns have an “operating” 
lever, yet when one of these guns get 
jammed (as some of these certainly occa- 


sionally do) does it help matters to tug fran- 
tically at the “operating” lever under such 
circumstances? 

From reading Outdoor Life for a couple 
of years I have come to the conclusion that 
of all cranks the gun cranks are the worst. 


That is, the hardest to satisfy; but at the 
same time I admire a man who is a crank 
on some subject, as they generally know 


their own minds and have the courage of 
their convictions. 

One man wants a small bore, while an- 
other says that nothing but a .45 or .50 cali- 
bre will do; and still another takes an ordi- 
nary rifle and rebuilds it to suit his own 
ideas and declares he has a gun that beats 
them all. One man says the only under- 
wear fit to wear in camp or anywhere else 
and all the year around is wool; another 
says cotton is best, and still another says 
no underwear at all is better yet. One man 
says a sleeping bag is the thing; another 
says it will freeze one to death in the month 
of August. It is simply a case of so many 
men with so many minds, and it is a good 
thing that we are not all alike or of one 
mind. AL KENNEDY. 


ANSWERS AND COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had hoped that it 
would not be necessary for me to comment 
on anything that might be published in the 
December number of Outdoor Life, but in or- 
der to put myself right before the readers 
in several ways I shall have to do so. 

As mentioned in another article written 
and mailed a week before the December is- 
sue came to hand, Ia_ ina way, responsi- 
ble for much of the inte st that has devel- 
oped on the proposed new model revolver, 
but I wish to say that there Is another whose 
efforts and untiring zeal to get this matter 
properly before manufacturers has, I fear, 
been sadly overlooked—and that man is Mr. 
A. W. Lowdermilk. In view of the above 
fact it would be largely improper, in my 
opinion, to suggest that the new revolver, if 
it should ever be made, be called the 
“Haines” model. Not but that I fully ap- 
preciate the intended honor that Mr. De An- 
gelis would confer, but this, in my opinion, 
would be an injustice to Mr. Lowdermilk. 


If this gun should ever be made either by 
the Smith & Wesson or Colt people, and 
they should request that those who have had 
anything to do with the discussion that led 
up to same, I would be pleased to suggest a 
name for the new gun; but, being only a 
“common man,” not seeking notoriety, the 
name that I should suggest would certainly 
not be the “Haines” model. I trust Mr. De 
Angelis will appreciate the position I take 
in this matter and not be offended in any 
way. I hereby take pleasure in stating that 
I value the friendship and esteem of both 
Mr. Lowdermilk and Mr. De Angelis far 
more than the naming of a continent in my 
honor. 

Mr. Linkletter and I are not going to 
quarrel over any little difference of opinion 
that we may have regarding firearms. Mr. 
Linkletter assumes the position that his the- 
ories are all right and those of the factories 
are all wrong; and I’ll not waste time nor 
occupy much space in your valuable maga- 
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zine which could and should be devoted to 
better purposes by attempting to convince 
him that there is a possibility that he might 
be in error. Since writing, however, my ob- 
jectionable article, I have learned through 
a correspondent that the *-inch smooth bore 
is used in some foreign-made types of pis- 
tols, but it hasn’t been proven, as far as I 
know, that they possess and superior shoot- 
ing qualities. The only revolvers I had in 
mind were the Colt and Smith & Wesson— 
somewhat higher grade weapons than the 
one which Mr. L. mentions. 

About the .38-40: If a carriage factory 
turned out a vehicle calculated to carry, say 
400 pounds, and some pumpkin-roller con- 
verted it into a freight wagon and it should 
collapse under the unnatural use required of 
it, do you think the owner would have cause 
to lodge complaint against the makers for 
not furnishing him with a rig that would cor- 
respond in size to a carriage but in carrying 
capacity equal to a freight car? The gun 
that Mr. L. used would stand the load that 
it was designed to shoot—40 grains black 
powder and 180 grains lead (and possibly 
considerably more)—but when he overtaxed 
it by a load of his own designing, besides 
reaming out the cylinder, has he any just 
cause for complaint against the factory that 
turned out a gun not calculated for the load 
he used in it? 

One of your correspondents seems to 
think that there has not been a single good 
argument made in favor of the single action 
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belt revolver. All I can say 1s that, if this 
is true, it would be entirely useless for me 
to attempt such a task now, for if there has 
not been some good reasons—yes, many— 
advanced, then I have read Outdoor Life al- 
together wrong. I am aware of the fact that 
there are some who prefer the double ac- 
tion revolver to the single action—and this, 
by the way, is their privilege. I know many 
who have owned double action guns for 
years, who would have nothing else, who 
have never fired a single shot from their 
double action revolver, and if compelled to 
shoot, the double action would make a lot of 
noise and hit nothing. Mucn of the good 
shooting that we hear of pvetng done using 
these double action guns, double action, was 
accomplished, I presume, with reduced loads. 
I have nothing whatever against any man 
for using a gun of his choice, let it be an 
automatic or a flint-lock. Those who prefer 
the double action guns have a large assort- 
ment of makes, models and calibres to se- 
lect from, and to such I would say, “get 
one and be happy.” There are many of us, 
however, not so easily satisfied, and who are 
attempting, in a legitimate way, I believe, 
to induce the factories to turn out a gun 
that we imagine will be better adapted to 
our requirements (and we expect to make 
better use of it than could be had from a 
single shot pistol, too), and this is the ob- 
ject to be attained through the columns of 
Outdoor Life. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


REVOLVERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You can put me 
on your list for a S. A. S. O. cylinder re- 
volver. If the company will make such a 
revolver with the old Army grip, with sights 
that could be adjusted to suit the peculiari- 
ties of different shooters and still be strong 
enough to stand rough usage (which the 
present target sights will not) and to use 
the .38 S. & W. special cartridge, with barrel 
and cylinder made of “smokeless” steel, so 
that smokeless powder could be used with 
safety; we would not need to look further 
for a perfect belt revolver. 


I see in the September number where 
Joe Quilibet jumps onto the revolver with 
both feet, claiming they are wrong in prin- 


ciple, and mentions the automatic as being 
the perfect pistol. He says his revolver will 
work for four shots and stick on the fifth. 
If that gun was clean to start with, the pow- 
der he used must have been horrible stuff 
to stick a gun on the fifth shot. I have used 
several different models of the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers and I have never 
yet had one stick, and I have given them 
very severe tests, 

Now for the automatic: In some ways 
they are all right, and in some they are not. 
The recoil from an automatic pistol is just 
as bad as that from a revolver. They balk 
many times, not on the fourth shot, as the 
revolver did, but on the first or second, the 
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slide not coming back far enough to reload, 
and if Mr. Quilibet wants to see them balk 
and jam in a way that would make a 
preacher mad, just let him try one with soft- 
point bullets. I own an automatic, and 
know whereof I speak. 

Now, do not understand me as condemn- 
ing the principle altogether, for I believe 
they can and will be improved until they 
can be depended upon, providing cartridges 
used are sure fire; but I do not believe they 
will ever, at least for years to come, take 
the place of the revolver for all-around use 
at the target and for hunting, as they can 
never be made to work with a reduced or 
gallery load. I am in favor of calling the 
new revolver, providing we get it, the 
“Haines Model.” C. E. W. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS CLUB. 


On Thursday, November 23rd, the newly- 
organized Indianapolis Rifle Club held its 
opening shoot on the new range just com- 
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pleted at the edge of the Indianapolis Gun 
Club grounds. This club is made up mostly 


of former members of the Indianapolis Rifle 
Association, which owned a range about five 
miles out of the city until recently, when it 
was lost, through practices on the part of 
some politicians which are declared by the 
shooters to have been not strictly above- 
board. With the zeal of true riflemen, how- 
ever, this little knot of shooters soon man- 
aged to make an arrangement with the 
aforesaid gun club, with the result that on 
this date they were able to throw open a 
neat little range, with ample target accom- 
modation for the present membership, and 
so constructed that additional targets can 
be provided as their necessity becomes man- 
ifest. 

The following members were present at 
the opening shoot: E. A. Bratz, F. Eber- 
hardt, F. Kline, Phil. Zapf, D. J. Dauch and 
J. Michaelis. Lieutenant Casey and Dr. W. 
G. Hudson, who happened to be in Indian- 
apolis at the time, were present as guests. 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 





Farthest North 


U. M. C. Cartridges have been 
nearly to the pole on the dog sleds 
of the Arctic explorers. 

The half breed buys U. M. C. 
Cartridges at the trading posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Inthe Klondike they sell at a 
big premium. 

Why? Because they are loaded 
with only standard powders, which 
the superior U. M.C. primers can ig- 
nite under the most trying con- 
ditions. 


In fair weather or foul. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Depot, 
86-88 First St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Agency, 
313 Broadway, 
New York City. 








THE G. A. H. FOR DENVER. 

As has been stated editorially in this 
number, two of Colorado’s representative 
shooters—A. E. McKenzie and John W. Gar- 
rett—have gone east to the meeting of the 
Interstate Association to intercede for Den- 
ver and Colorado Springs as the next meet- 
ing places of the Grand American Handicap 
and the Interstate Shoot, respectively. These 
big shoots usually occur in June, and if car- 
ried to Colorado they would mean an attend- 
ance of nearly 500. 

There is every reason why these affairs 
should be held at least one year in the Far 
West, and every shooter in this country is 
looking forward with deep interest to the 
results of the meeting above named. 





DR. HUDSON’S WESTERN TRIP. 


During the past month an eminent rifie- 
man has been in the midst of the Colorado 
shooters, namely, Dr. W. G. Hudson of New 
York. Dr. Hudson has been introduced to 
the members of Denver’s famous “Hot Air 
Club,” has buttonholed with the “elite” of 
our rifle cranks, has discussed shooting lore 
before our crack artillery organization in 
meeting assembled, and has scaled some of 
our lofty mountain summits—so anyone who 
thinks the doctor slow should focus their 
optics in him in the light atmosphere. 

Dr. Hudson’s presence in Colorado is 
bound to stimulate the rifle shooting inter- 
est. He is a man whose society it is a 
pleasure and a profit for riflemen to court. 





QUERY ON THE MAUSER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have been a 
constant reader of your fine magazine I am 
going to ask your readers’ opinion of the 
Mauser rifle as a sporting arm. I have 
planned to take a trip through northern 
British Columbia in the spring and not being 
well posted on rifles, would like to hear from 
others as to the merits or demerits of this 
arm. 

The rifle of which I speak is very com- 
pact, and if ammunition is as reliable as the 
standard U. S. makes I feer that it is the 
ideal arm. G. C. BEAL. 





THE .38 SPECIAL SMITH & WESSON. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


I wish to add my 
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testimonial to that of many others as re- 
gards the merits of the .38 special Smith & 
Wesson. I have one with 6%-inch barrel 
and target sights and as a belt gun it can- 
not be beaten. I use only the single action 
as double action hitting is very uncertain 
up to 50 and 75 yards. No better gun is 
made either for penetration or accuracy. I 
like to read articles on this gun; I know it 
so well. CHAS. DOMINIC. 


A NEW RIFLE SHOOTING BOOK. 


“Rifle Practice’’—Arranged for the Begin- 
ner—is the title of a book just issued by the 
E. I. DuPont Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. It is by James E. Bell, major and in- 
spector-general of rifle practice, District of 
Columbia militia, and will be a most valu- 
able aid to riflemen (and especially begin- 
ners) in acquiring the finer science and prac- 
tice of this great recreation. It comprises 
an even 100 pages and is cleverly illustrated. 
Further information regarding the book can 
be had by addressing the above company. 





CANON CITY, (COLO.) SHOOT. 


The shooters of Canon City, Colorado, 
recently assembled at a rifle and shotgun 
shoot, and not only had a crackerjack good 
time but put up some good scores as well. 
Some thirty rifle shooters took part, while 
twenty shotgun enthusiasts faced the traps. 

The highest percentage for a lady shooter 
(33144%) was won by Miss Nannie Ball. The 
highest average during the day’s shoot 
(92%%) was won by Jos. Rohrer. Largest 
per cent. of improvement in second half of 
program over his shooting in the first half 
(9%) was won by Ira Carrier. Consolation 
prize to shooter making the lowest average, 
won by James Turnbull. 





INDOOR .22-CALIBRE MEET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The annual tourna- 
ment of the Indoor .22-Calibre Rifle League 
of the United States will be held in this city 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan) February 12th to 
17th, 1906. The Indoor League tourneys are 
open to all, regardless. of League member- 
ship. A very liberal prize list is contem- 
plated for the event. CHAS. J. OTIS, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
raizZes 


For a limited period, in addition to the extraordinary offers in our Premium Cat- 
alogue and our half-page Prize Budget, published in this issue, we will offer the prizes 
listed below for subscribers to Outdoor Life. Remember, young men, old men and boys, 
who work for these prizes, you have the best talking points to offer this year on your 
popular magazine which have ever before been possible —namely: 


A BIGGER MAGAZINE 
A BETTER MAGAZINE 
A BRIGHTER MAGAZINE 


We are going to offer you on this page three bargains only—but they are BAR- 
GAINS. They are a Boat, a Shotgun and a Rifle. Surely every young or vld sports- 
man, or expect-to-be sportsmen, can use at least one of these articles. We list them 
as follows—the winner paying express or freight: 


PRIZE NO. l--FOR 25 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Acme No, 2 Folding Canvas Boat, made by the Acme Folding Boat Company, 
Miamisburg, O.; list, $40; length, 12 feet; beam, 45 inches; depth at stems, 22 inches; 
capacity, about 800 pounds; suitable for two or three persons; weight, about 48 pounds. 
It is supplied with seats, one pair spruce copper-tipped oars with rowlocks, can of 
waterproofing and spare canvas for repairs. 


PRIZE NO. 2--FOR 20 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One No. 1 Special, Ithaca Hammerless Shotgun, listing at $37.50. This gun is made 
by the Ithaca Gun Company ofIthaca N. Y., and can not be beaten for a low-priced 
shotgun. The barrels on this gun are of imported nitro steel. It has black walnut 
stock and fore-end nicely hand checkered, full pistol grip with hard rubber cap, and 
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' neat scroll on each side of frame; 10, 12 and 16-gauge. 
| PRIZE NO. 3--FOR 10 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 
i One No, 44% Stevens Ideal Rifle, listing at $12. Half octagon barrel (length for 


rim-fire, 24 inches; for center-fire, 26 inches); single trigger, oiled walnut stock, regu- 
lar rifle butt plate, Rocky mountain front and sporting rear rifle sights; weight, 24-inch 
barrel, 7 pounds; 26-inch barrel, 744 pounds. Ammunition: .22 Long Rifle, R. F.,; .25 
| Stevens R. F.; .25-20 Stevens C. F.; 32 Long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 
C. F.; .38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Made to order for other cartridges at $2.00 extra. 


Address Subscription Department. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE, 


-Always to the fore in the production of 
good guns and nice catalogs, the Hunter 
Arms Co. of Fulton, N. Y., have this year 
surpassed all former efforts in the making 
of their annual book 

The most satisfying thing to this com- 
pany must be their ability to publish on the 
first page a fac-simile of the gold medal won 
by them at the Lewis & Clarke Exposition, 
Portland, for the superiority of their arms. 
This is an honor of which not only they, but 
every user of a Smith gun, should feel proud 

There are six of these Hunter brothers 
and they are certainly hustlers Although 
they took hold of this business at a time 
when the Smith gun was at its zenith of 
fame, and at a time when no one expected 
better workmanship or better success, yet 
they have been making better arms every 
year, and their success is multiplying. 

No one interested in fine arms should fail 
to send for their latest work of art, the 1906 
catalog, free on request. 


THE TIP-TOP PISTOL. 

We take pleasure in showing herewith a 
cut of the Stevens Tip-Top pistol No. 41. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
this little arm is the first model which was 
produced by this company—forty-one years 
ago. The fact that they still retain this 
style and list it in their output demonstrates 








that it is built along correct lines and is 
most serviceable and practic 

This pistol is a neat littl 
dies’ use, and can be 


model for la- 
recommended for first 
lessons in pistol shooting. It is also a con- 
venient little pocket pistol where it is de- 
sired to shoot at a mark at short ranges, say 
up to 15 or 20 yards 


MARBLE CAMP OR KITCHEN KNIFE. 


We take pleasure in i strating herewith 
one of Marble’s latest specialties 
the Marble 


made by 
Safety Axe Co. of Gladstone 


confident 


Mich The above 


compa! sO 
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that these knives are as perfect in material 
and temper as can be made that they will 
cheerfully furnish two perfect knives for 
every one that proves defective. They are 
not as highly finished as their more expen- 
sive product; but have the advantage of be- 
ing very moderate in price. The handles are 
of cocobola, a very hard wood—lighter in 
color and more handsome in appearance than 
rosewood. 


KRUSCHKE’S SEARCHLIGHT. 


We do not believe that nearly enough 
sportsmen realize the advantages of the 
Brilliant searchlight, made by R. C. Kruschke 
of Duluth, Minn. This light is carried on the 
head, and can be tilted up or down. It 
throws a bright light wherever you look, and 
will not heat or blow out. The lamp has 
detachable base and burner which may be 
removed, making a practical table or camp 
lamp. One filling of carbide, 1% ounces, will 
burn eight hours. Lamps are enameled black, 
well and strongly made, light weight. Our 
readers who are interested will do well to 
write Mr. Kruschke, who is himself a sports- 
man and the owner of big sporting goods 
houses in Duluth and Superior, Wis. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


The true sportsman nowadays is not sat- 
isfied with merely killing game. He wishes 
to have his best specimens mounted and pre- 
serve them as trophies of his skill with the 
gun We believe that every true sportsman 
should know how to mount his own speci- 
mens of both birds and animals. The art of 
taxidermy can now be easily learned and we 
cannot impress upon our readers too strongly 
the desirability of acquiring a knowledge of 
this splendid art. 

If you are at all interested we recommend 
that you send to the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy of Omaha, Neb., for their cata- 
logue and a copy of the Taxidermy Magazine. 

This school has been teaching taxidermy 
by mail for many years and have met with 
wonderful success Thousands of our best 
sportsmen have taken their course and are 
now able to mount and preserve their own 
trophies for themselves, and also to do work 
for their friends, thus making considerable 
money on the side. If you have any spare 
time this winter, do you not think it would 
be a good plan to take up this work and 
spend your leisure hours studying and prac- 
ticing taxidermy? The school is entirely re- 
liable and the cost of their course is very 
reasonable 
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Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
roud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
t out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 

ou the big profits of the dealers. That's why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That’s why 
t’s preferred for other uses. That's why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers. That's why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your 83.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex.. Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOuIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
5 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per galion instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by 
ordering 20 quarts. 










Pe WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 











REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
“SEG The Name is 


stamped on every ’ 
loop — 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 

LIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


a 
~*~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ie Bee ALWAYS EASY 











HAVE PUT IN THE VICTOR LINE. 

Western athletes and outers will be glad 
to learn that the Denver firm of F. A. Ellis 
& Son have put in a full line of the well- 
known Victor sporting goods made by the 


Victor Sporting Goods Co., of Springfield, 


Mass. These goods have been coming rap- 
idly to the front during the past few years, 
and are now universally recognized as just 
as good as it is possible to produce 


We have just received a letter from Par- 
ker Bros. of Meriden, Conn., reading as fol- 
lows: “We have received from the Lewis & 
Clark Centennial management diploma for 
gold medal awarded us for our hammerless 
gun. The award was made by the highest 
jury of awards, known as the superior jury, 
composed of five of the representative men 
of Portland. Thus the highest compliment 
was paid the Parker gun by the Centennial.” 
The Parker gun is famous for simplicity of 
action, beauty of outline and finish, and ex- 
ceptional shooting and wearing qualities. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 





CALLING IN DUCKS. 


It’s not so hard to arrest the attention of 


ducks while a distance away. Most any 
sound that approaches their natural call will 
command their attention. The real thing is 
to keep them coming; the nearer they come 
the easier it is for them to distinguish the 
difference between the real natural call and 
the false ones. Consequently duck shooters 
should see that the call they use is as per- 
fect as possible. In the Mascot Duck Call 
they have the nearest approach to the natural 
cry of the duck. It gives that rattling, raspy, 
natural sound, so hard to imitate except 
with the Mascot Call. The tongue of the 
Mascot Call is made of gutta percha. It 
won't kink from any cause; the body being 
made of hard rubber will stand heat, moist- 
ure, and climatic conditions. After a few 
minutes’ practice anyone can imitate per- 
fectly the cry of any duck. 

The Mascot Call can be purchased from 
any dealer in sporting goods, for $1.00. If 
your dealer does not have it, you can pur- 
chase it from the manufacturer, The Multi 
Novelty Co., 4 California. Terrace, Chicago. 


TO THE GUN AND NOVELTY DEALER. 


Very few of our readers probably know 
that right here in Denver is located one of 
the largest gun, bicycle and novelty supply 
and sundry houses in the West. Such is a 
fact, nevertheless. M. L. Foss of 1729 Cal- 
ifornia street, Denver, annually issues a big 
catalog of these goods, which he is always 
glad to send to any gun or novelty shop upon 
request. He now has on hand a big line of 
key blanks—some 165 different kinds. Write 
him 


THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT. 

The Senate and Assembly in the state of 
New York during the session of 1905 ap- 
pointed a special committee which made a 
careful and exhaustive investigation into 
the various methods for the cure of alcohol- 
‘ism This committee reported as follows: 

“In the judgment of this committee the 
best treatment therefor is that of the Oppen- 
heimer Institute, as it is strongly indorsed 
and advocated by large numbers of physi- 
cians and business and professional men of 
high standing, national repute and unques- 
tioned authority, the treatment itself being 
reported as prompt, effective and free from 
certain objections inherent in other systems. 
A further reason for the selection of this 
treatment is its simplicity of operation, no 
residence at an institute being required, and 
also because of its easy administration in 
each city and county of the state.” 

Address for full particulars, the Oppen- 
heimer Institute, 159 W. 34th St., New York. 
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NOTES. 

At Bound Brook, November 16th, where 
twenty shooters took part, first honors were 
accorded to U. M. C. shells, in the gun of Mr. 
Welles, who scored 146 out of 150. Mr. Welles 
most always wins the high average, and he 
always uses U. M. C. shells. 

Cc. W. Goss of Terre Haute, Ind., writes as 
follows: “You have the best magazine of 
its class in America. I ought to know some- 
thing of what I am talking about, for I take 
several. I am ready to buy one of the new 
single-action swing-out cylinder guns as soon 
as they are manufactured.” 


L. H. Reed, shooting his Lefever gun, won 
high professional average at the two-days 
shoot of the Indianapolis Gun Club at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., acentens 392 out of 400. Mr. 
Reed made a run of 170 straight. The Lefe- 
ver gun also won the English Hotel Cup in 
the hands of an amateur, Mr. Moller. 


“More than pleased. It’s all a man can 
ask for,” is the way James A. Brassfield, of 
Nelson, British Columbia, expresses his ap- 
preciation of Duxbak Clothing. All _ sports- 
men praise Duxbak. By writing to Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, Utica, N. Y., for their book- 
let, you will learn why. 


The National Motor Boat and Sportsmen's 
Show will open at Madison Square Garden on 
February 20, 1906, and continue up to and 
including March 8th. This promises to be 
the greatest show of this kind ever held in 
this country, judging from the unusual num- 
ber of applicants for space, which applica- 
tions include nearly all the old exhibitors 
and many new ones. 


On Saturday, November 25th, at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, Mr, H. A. Galt of that city, for the 
fifth consecutive time, successfully defended 
his title and the possession of the “Cast 
Iron” medal emblematic of the championship 
of Summit, Portage and Stark counties. Mr. 
Galt’s scores have with one exception been 
well over 90 out of 100, and he attributes a 
great measure of his success to his exclusive 

use of U. M. C. Nitro Club shells. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 
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Physicians’ Formulas 
_ . — RA Reme- 
dies are 
prepared by 
skilled pharm 
acists from the 
formulas and 
under the per 
sonal direction 
of experienced 
and successful 
physicians 
only. The fresh 
est, purest in- 
gredients are 
used, com- 
pounded under 
modern meth- 
ods original 
and exclusive 
with The ORA 
DRUG CO. 


For this reason 
Ora Remedies 
are pleasant to 
ake, easy of 
= assimilation 
. . é i 

ORA Remedies do not contain 1" Prompt to 
alcohol, opiates, morphine, coal eto 
tar products or any other harm-  j. hau at at 
ful or dangerous drugs. drug stores dis 
playing the Ora 
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Cabinet illustrated herewith. 

Our guarantee of their efficiency is ABSOLUTE. Our 
druggists are authorized to refund the purchase price with- 
out question, if you are not more than pleased with results. 

If not on sale with your druggist, any of these prepara- 
tions will be mailed on receipt of price. 

If in doubt as to what you need, write us today. You 
will receive the-advice of our skilled physicians free. All 
correspondence is held strictly confidential. 


ORA DRUG C0., ““*cHickcorittindis: 








The Laflin & Rand Calendar 
for 1906 


will be issued to those who send us the name 
of the brand of powder they shoot and 10 cents 
in coin or stamps. Don’t forget full name and 
street number. Address, advertising division, 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 


170 Broadway, New York City 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





Trappers and Hunters 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 


which contains 144 pages and 35 illustra- 
tions of traps, trappers, big game. etc. 

Some of the leading articles are: 
“Curley” the Trapper, or Northern Mich- 
igan Notes; Montana Trapping; With the 
Coyotes; Anticosta and its Furs; Minks 
and Muskrat Trapping; The Red Fox; 
A Texas Panther Hunt; Training Night 
Hunting Dogs; Hunting Caribou; South- 
ern Fox Hounds; The Fur Market; 
Arkansas Wild Cats; A Trapping Trip in 
Louisiana; Trapping Sly Animals; 
Handling Raw Furs; Fox Trapping, etc. 

The HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 
is edited by an experienced Hunter, 
Trader and Trapper. 


Send $1 for 1906 and the December, 
1905 number will be sent free. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., 
COLUMBUS, OH10. 


“your own taxidermy work RIGHT, enabli 





Mount Your 
Own Trophies! 


-:SPORTSMEN:- 
Learn to 
MOUNT BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, HEADS, FISHES 
TAN SKINS, MAKE 
A RUGS, etc., etc., ete. 
wesi ry We can teach you with 
ww BY complete success BY MAIL 

ay ._" 


Save the fine specimeng 

you secure while on sa 
hunting trip. DECORATE YOUR HOME and DEN 
True sportsmen always desire to save their best 
trophies. Here is an opportunity to learn to do 
you to 
ou will 





make a splendid collection at small cost. 
enjoy this fascinating work. 
Thousands of Sportsmen are Our Students, 
“T have msde a great success of taxidermy.”"—Albert Terrill, Nos 
way, Mich, “Have carned $675 this season with my taxidermy 
work, using spare time only’’’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


BIG PROFITS by selling mounted specimens, or working for 
others. The shooting season is now open. You will secure 
many fine specimens MOUNT THEM FOR YOURSELF 
We teach you STANDARD meth- . 
ods — GUARANTEE SUC- 
CESS Our achool is eee 
reliable, being endorsed by all 
leading magazines, including 
Outdoor Life. Let us explain 
our school fully. Send today 
for our pew catalog and @ 
copy of The TA XIDER- 
My MAGAZINE 
FREE. These books will 
interest you if you are a 
SPORTSMAN. Sit down 
and write for them now 
The Northwestern 
School of Taxider- 
ow, 64D 8t, 
OMAHA, NEBR 





Factory, Buffalo, N. Y. 





for 1906 are now ready for delivery, and we want to im- 
press upon you “they are better than ever.” Thename 
“PIERCE” is an absolute guarantee of highest quality. 


[Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request. 
THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO., 


Also Makers of Arrow Motor Cars 


Denver Branch, 1643 California St. 

















